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TIN, a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Gove: nment with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
partment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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International Peace and Security Organization 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REMARKS TO THE DELEGATES 


{Released to the press by the White House August 23] 

Gentlemen, this is an informal occasion. I 
have not prepared any speech. This is merely a 
feeling on my part that I would like to shake 
hands with you. I should like to be able to go out 
to Dumbarton Oaks, to take a part in your dis- 
cussions. 

A conference of this kind always reminds me 
of an old saying of a gentleman called Alfred E. 
Smith, who used to be Governor of New York. 
He was very, very successful in settling any prob- 
lem between capital and labor, or anything that 
had to do with the State government in which 
there was a controversy. He said if you can get 
the parties into one room with a big table and 
make them take their coats off and put their feet 
up on the table, and give each one of them a good 
cigar, you can always make them agree. Well, 
there was something in the idea. 


You have a great responsibility. In a way, 
it is a preliminary responsibility. But after all 
we learn from experience, and what I hope is that 
in planning for the peace that is to come we will 
arrive at the same good cooperation and unity of 
action as we have in the carrying on of the war. 
It is a very remarkable fact that we have carried 
on this war with such great unanimity. 

I think that often it comes down to personal- 
ities. When, back in 1941, at the time of the At- 
lantic Charter, just for example, I did not know 
Mr. Churchill at all well. I had met him once 
or twice very informally during the first World 
War. I did not know Mr. Eden. But up there 
in the North Atlantic—three or four days to- 
gether, with our two ships lying close together— 
we got awfully fond of each other. I got to know 
him, and he got to know me. In other words, we 
met, and you cannot hate a man that you know 
well, 


Later on Mr. Molotov came here and we had a 
grand time together. Then during the following 
year, at Tehran, the Marshal and I got to know 
each other. We got on beautifully. We cracked 


the ice, if there ever was any ice; and since then 
there has been no ice. And that’s the spirit in 
which I know you are going about your work. 

I was just talking with the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stimson. He was saying that one of the tasks 
we face is making this conference of ours—and 
the successor conferences—something that will 
last, last a long time. He said that unfortunately 
in Germany the young people, the young Nazis, 
favor an idea which will be dangerous to the peace 
of the world just as long as they have anything to 
say about it. The prisoners of 17, 18, 20 that we 
are capturing now—both the French front and the 
Soviet front—these German prisoners of that age 
are even worse in their Nazism than the prisoners 
of 40 or 45. And, therefore, as long as these young 
men have anything to say about it, the peril of 
Nazism will always be before us. 

And we have got to make not merely a peace 
but a peace that will last, and a peace in which 
the larger nations will work absolutely in unison 
in preventing war by force. But the four of us 
have to be friends, conferring all the time—the 
basis of getting to know each other—‘putting their 
feet up on the table’. 

And so I am very hopeful that it can be done 
because of the spirit that has been shown in the 
past in getting together for the winning of the 
war. But that is the spirit that we have learned 
so well in the last few years. It is something new, 
this close relationship between the British Em- 
pire and the United States. This great friendship 
between the Russian people and the American peo- 
ple—that is new. Let’s hang on to both friend- 
ships, and by spreading that spirit around the 
world we may have a peaceful period for our 
grandchildren to grow up in. 

All I can do is to wish you every possible suc- 
cess in this great task that you have undertaken. 
It will not be a final task, but at least it gives us 
something to build on, so that we can accomplish 
the one thing that humanity has been looking for- 
ward to for a great many hundreds of years. 

It is good to see you. Good luck. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE AT THE OPENING SESSION 


[Released to the press August 21] 

On behalf of President Roosevelt and on my 
own behalf, I welcome you to Washington. In the 
name of both of us, I desire to offer some brief 
remarks on the opening of this important meeting. 

The series of conversations which we initiate 
today marks another step toward establishing a 
lasting system of organized and peaceful relations 
among nations. We meet ata time when the war is 
moving toward an overwhelming triumph for the 
forces of freedom. It is our task here to help lay 
the foundations upon which, after victory, peace, 
freedom, and a growing prosperity may be built 
for generations to come. 

The very character of this war moves us to 
search for an enduring peace—a peace founded 
upon justice and fair dealing for individuals and 
for nations. We have witnessed—and are witness- 
ing today—the sweep of forces of savagery and 
barbarism of the kind that civilized men hoped and 
believed would not rise again. Armed with the 
weapons of modern science and technology and 
with equally powerful weapons of coercion and de- 
ceit, these forces almost succeeded in enslaving 
mankind because the peace-loving nations were 
disunited. During the years while these aggres- 
sors made their preparations for attack, the peace- 
loving nations lacked both unity and strength 
because they lacked a vigilant realization of the 
perils which loomed before them. These forces of 
evil now face utter defeat because, at long last, 
their intended victims attained the unity and 
armed power which are now bringing victory 
to us. 

The lessons of earlier disunity and weakness 
should be indelibly stamped upon the minds and 
hearts of this generation and of generations to 
come. So should the lessons of unity and its re- 
sultant strength achieved by the United Nations in 
this war. 

Unity for common action toward common good 
and against common peril is the sole effective 
method by which, in time of peace, the nations 
which love peace can assure for themselves security 
and orderly progress, with freedom and justice. 


In the face of what modern war means to the phys- 
ical and moral being of man, the maintenance of 
such unity is a matter of the highest and most en- 
lightened self-interest. In the final analysis it is, 
first and foremost, a thing of the spirit. 

Peace, like liberty, requires constant devotion 
and ceaseless vigilance. It requires willingness to 
take positive steps toward its preservation. It re- 
quires constant cooperation among the nations and 
determination to live together as good neighbors 
in a world of good neighbors. Peace requires an 
acceptance of the idea that its maintenance is a 
common interest so precious and so overwhelming- 
ly important that all differences and controversies 
among nations can and must be resolved by resort 
to pacific means. 


But peace also requires institutions through 
which the will to peace can be translated into 
action. The devising of such institutions is a 
challenge to the wisdom and ingenuity of men and 
women everywhere. That is why the United Na- 
tions, in the midst of a relentless prosecution of the 
war, have been working together to create the insti- 
tutional foundations for a just and enduring peace. 

These foundations must support arrangements 
for peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and for the joint use of force, if necessary, to pre- 
vent or suppress threats to the peace or breaches of 
the peace. They must also support arrangements 
for promoting, by cooperative effort, the develop- 
ment of conditions of stability and well-being 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations and essential to the maintenance 
of security and peace. These are basic problems 
of international organization. 

Substantial progress has already been achieved 
through the Food and Agriculture Conference, the 
Conference on Relief and Rehabilitation, and the 
Financial and Monetary Conference. Tuese and 
other similar steps are indicative of the profound 
desire of the United Nations to act together for 
advancing the well-being of their peoples. They 
have been achieved by united effort of more than 
40 nations, large and small. 
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The governments represented here are fully 
agreed in their conviction that the future main- 
tenance of peace and security—the supreme objec- 
tive of international cooperation—must be a joint 
task and a joint responsibility of all peace-loving 
nations, large and small. They solemnly pro- 
claimed this conviction in a declaration of their 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow on October 30, 1943. 
It cannot be emphasized too often that the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states, irrespective of size and strength, as partners 
in a system of order under law, must constitute the 
foundation of any future international organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and security. 

In the Moscow Declaration each Government 
also assumed its share of responsibility for leader- 
ship in bringing about the creation of an interna- 
tional organization for this purpose through joint 
action by all peace-loving nations, Success or fail- 
ure of such an organization will depend upon the 
degree to which the participating nations are will- 
ing to exercise self-restraint and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of joint action in support of the basic 
purposes of the organization. There must be 
agreement among all whereby each can play its 
part to the best mutual advantage and bear respon- 
sibility commensurate with its capacity. 

It is generally agreed that any peace and security 
organization would surely fail unless backed by 
force to be used ultimately in case of failure of all 
other means for the maintenance of peace. That 
force must be available promptly, in adequate 
measure, and with certainty. The nations of the 
world should maintain, according to their capaci- 
ties, sufficient forces available for joint action when 
necessary to prevent breaches of the peace. 

For a long time before the Moscow Conference, 
and especially during the months which have 
elapsed since that Conference, each of our Gov- 
ernments has been making diligent preparations 
for an effort to reach the agreement to which I have 
just referred. We have committed our tentative 
thoughts to writing, and each of us has had an op- 
portunity to study the results of the work done by 
the others. All this should make easier the task 
which is now before you of reaching a consensus 
of views which you can jointly recommend to your 
respective governments, 
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It is the intention of the Government of the 
United States that after similar consultations with 
the Government of China the conclusions reached 
will be communicated to the governments of all 
the United Nations and of other peace-loving 
nations. 

It is our further thought that as soon as prac- 
ticable these conclusions will be made available to 
the peoples of our countries and of all countries for 
public study and debate. We are fully aware that 
no institution—especially when it is of as great im- 
portance as the one now in our thoughts—will 
endure unless there is behind it considered and 
complete popular support. The will to peace must 
spring from the hearts and minds of men and 
women everywhere if it is to achieve enduring 
peace. 

For us in the United States it is as natural as it is 
desirable that we gather around a table with the 
representatives of other nations to devise means for 
maintaining peace and security. No passion runs 
deeper in the thoughts of the people of this coun- 
try than the belief that all men should enjoy liberty 
under law. It has been our faith from the begin- 
ning of our nation, it is our dream for the future, 
that every individual and every nation should at- 
tain freedom and the security to enjoy it. The 
people of this country are now united as never 
before in their determination that the tragedy 
which today is sweeping the earth shall not recur. 

The people of all the United Nations are hoping 
and praying for the opportunity to build anew 
toward a system of decent and just relationships 
among nations. Their noblest capacities and their 
highest skills have been diverted from the cre- 
ative pursuits of peace to the grim and terrible 
tasks of battle. They see the destruction of their 
homes and the resources of their lands. They will 
not be content with a precarious peace. Their 
sacrifices can only be rewarded by the fulfilment 
of their reasonable hopes. 

It is the sacred duty of the governments of all 
peace-loving nations to make sure that interna- 
tional machinery is fashioned through which the 
peoples can build the peace they so deeply desire. 
The President is confident, and I share his view, 
that this thought will govern the deliberations 
which you are now undertaking. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR GROMYKO AT THE OPENING SESSION ' 


[Released to the press August 21] 

The present meeting is the first meeting of ex- 
ploratory discussions between representatives of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union on the establishment of an international se- 
curity organization. I fully share the thoughts ex- 
pressed by Secretary Hull in regard to the impor- 
tance of the present discussions. The peoples of 
our countries are waging a life-and-death struggle 
against the worst enemy of humanity—Hitlerite 
Germany. This struggle has already cost our 
countries, as well as many other freedom-loving 
countries of the world, heavy human and material 
sacrifices. Waging a struggle for its freedom and 
independence, the peoples of our three great na- 
tions are also saving the freedom and independence 
of other freedom-loving peoples of the world. As 
a result of the combined efforts of the Allies, our 
common foe—Nazi Germany—is nearing its in- 
evitable catastrophe. Our brave warriors are 
squeezing the enemy from the east, west, and south. 
As a result of the latest offensive of the Red Army, 
military operations are already being carried to 
enemy soil. The time is not far off when the com- 
bined efforts of the freedom-loving countries of 
the world, and, first of all, the efforts of our na- 
tions, will bring a complete and decisive victory 
and will force Nazi Germany to her knees. 


In view of the heavy destruction and countless 
sacrifices which the present war has brought to 
humanity, the freedom-loving peoples of the world 
are naturally looking for means to prevent repe- 
tition of a similar tragedy in the future. They 
have shed too much blood and made too many sac- 
rifices to be indifferent to their future. That is 
why they are striving to establish an international 
organization which would be capable of prevent- 
ing the repetition of a similar tragedy and of 
guaranteeing for the peoples peace, security, and 
prosperity in the future. Members of such an 
organization can be, as it is said in the Four Na- 
tions Declaration signed at the Moscow Confer- 
ence on October 30, 1943, all big and small free- 
dom-loving countries of the world. All of us are 
glad that one of the distinguished participants of 


* Leader of the Soviet delegation. 


the Moscow Conference, Secretary Hull, is among 
us at the present meeting. 

It goes without saying that in order to main- 
tain peace and security it is not enough to have 
the mere desire to harness the aggressor and the 
desire to apply force against him if it should be 
demanded by circumstances. In order to guaran- 
tee peace and security it is absolutely necessary to 


have resources with the aid of which aggression - 


could be prevented or suppressed and interna- 
tional order maintained. 

In the light of the above, it becomes clear what 
responsibility falls to the nations, members of the 
future security organization, and especially to the 
nations which bear the main brunt of the present 
war and which possess the necessary resources and 
power to maintain peace and security. That is 
why all those to whom freedom and independence 
are dear cannot but draw the conclusion that this 
freedom and independence can be preserved only 
if the future international security organization 
will in the interests of the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world use effectively all resources in posses- 
sion of members of the organization and, first of 
all, the resources of such great nations as the 
Soviet Union, and United States, and Great 
Britain. 

The unity displayed by these countries in the 
present struggle against Hitlerite Germany and its 
vassals gives ground for certainty that after final 
victory is achieved these nations will cooperate 
in maintaining peace and security in the future 
as they are cooperating at the present time in 
saving humanity from enslavement by the Fascist 
barbarians. In this noble striving our countries 
naturally cannot but find support on the part of 
the other United Nations, big and small, which 
will be participants of the international security 
organization, which will be based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all freedom-loving 
countries and which will bear joint responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace. 

The unity of the Allies displayed in the struggle 
against the common foe and their striving to main- 
tain peace in the future is a guarantee that the 
present exploratory discussions will bring positive 
results. They are the first step leading to the 
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erection of a building in the foundation of which 
all freedom-loving peoples of the world are inter- 
ested—for an effective international organization 
on maintenance of peace and security. 

In closing I consider it necessary to note the ini- 
tiative taken by the Government of the United 
States in calling the present conference. The 
Soviet delegation is glad to begin discussions with 
the American delegation headed by Edward R. 
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Stettinius, with whom I have had the pleasure 
since 1941 of meeting and discussing at different 
times various matters of mutual interest, and also 
with the British delegation headed by Sir Alexan- 
der Cadogan. I have no doubt that in the course 
of the present discussions the representatives of 
the three nations will conduct their work in a spirit 
of mutual understanding and in a friendly atmos- 
phere which cannot but add to the successful out- 
come of the discussions. 


REMARKS BY SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN AT THE OPENING SESSION ' 


(Released to the press August 21] 


The discussions which open today arise out of 
article 4 of the Declaration of Moscow, in the 
framing of which Mr. Hull played such a notable 
and prominent part. We have listened with ad- 
miration to the wise and powerful words with 
which he has initiated our labours, and we are, 
I know, all profoundly grateful to him for his 
indefatigable efforts in the cause of international 
understanding. Of him it may well be said that 
he embodies in his own thought and person the 
qualities which have been responsible for the cre- 
ation and the development of the country which 
he represents. 

To the Soviet Government too we all have rea- 
son to be grateful. It was, I think, on M. Molo- 
tov’s initiative that the decision to hold these dis- 
cussions was taken; and it was evident from their 
attitude at the time of the Moscow Conference 
that the Soviet Government attached the highest 
importance to the establishment of a system de- 
signed to prevent a recurrence of Nazi and Fascist 
aggression. 


My Government, for their part, have from the 
outset favoured such discussions as these and have 
done their best to facilitate them. We have ex- 
pressed our provisional views in the papers which 
have been circulated and are most happy to find 
that in the papers of all three Governments there 
is such a large measure of agreement. 

There seems, in fact, to be a general will on the 
part of what are at present the three most powerful 
states in the world to achieve some kind of world 
organization, and, what is more, to achieve it soon. 
That should itself be a good augury for the suc- 
cess of our labours. 


Chinese statesmen also have declared their wish 
to join in the establishment of such an organiza- 
tion, and I am confident that the subsequent dis- 
cussions with the Chinese delegation will show 
that there is a community of aim on the part of 
the most populous and ancient of our civilizations, 
We shall thus, I hope, be able to achieve agreement 
on principles between officials from states com- 
prising about half the inhabitants of the globe, and 
from states moreover whose combined power and 
determination is now playing so prominent a part 
in overthrowing the sinister forces of evil which 
only a few years ago came near to dominating all 
mankind. 

The victory of the United Nations, whenever it 
comes, must be complete, the military defeat of the 
aggressors must be made clear beyond all doubt, 
and most of all to the German people themselves, 
and those responsible for the wanton outrages that 
have horrified the civilized world must receive their 
just retribution. On that basis we may hope to 
build more securely for the future. In 1919 there 
was a widespread feeling in many western coun- 
tries that force was in itself an immoral thing: 
now there is a much more widespread conviction 
that it is only by the victors’ remaining both 
strong and united that peace can be preserved. 
We have, I believe, learnt many salutary lessons 
during the last few years. 

We are met here to plan a system which will 
enable individual nations to cooperate effectively 
for the common good. Individual nations, small 
and great, must be the basis of our new world or- 
ganization; and our problem is to construct a 
machine which will give to each of them the re- 


1 Leader of the United Kingdom delegation. 
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sponsibilities commensurate with its power. This 
is no light task, but it can be accomplished. No 
one wishes to impose some great-power dictator- 
ship on the rest of the world, but it is obvious that 
unless the great powers are united in aim and ready 
to assume and fulfil loyally their obligations, no 
machine for maintaining peace, however perfectly 
constructed, will in practice work. On the other 
hand, even Hitler has surely learnt by now, what 
we have ourselves long known, that it is not by 
riding roughshod over the smaller powers that the 
vital interests of the larger can in the long run best 
be protected. 

Another lesson I submit we may learn from ex- 
perience is that we should not attempt too closely 
to define what is perhaps undefinable. As I have 
already said, no machine will work unless there 
is, at any rate on the part of the great powers, a 
will to work it; and equally even an imperfect 
machine may function satisfactorily provided such 
a will exists. We might do well, therefore, to con- 
centrate on certain guiding principles and on cer- 
tain basic institutions, rather than on a set of 
detailed regulations, which, however ingeniously 
drafted, will probably have to be revised in the 
light of subsequent experience. 

Again, if there is a danger in excessive legalism, 
there is also a danger in believing, or at any rate 
in giving the impression, that because we may be 
able to agree, first as between ourselves and later 
as between all the United Nations, on some the- 
oretically perfect organization for maintaining 
peace, peace will therefore indefinitely and auto- 
matically be maintained. 

One other consideration I would put before you: 
we must remember that peace, in the negative sense 
of absence of war, isnot enough. No world system 
can endure unless it permits of growth and unless 
it tends to promote the well-being of humanity as 
a whole. Hence, however we may fit the various 
non-political world organizations into our general 
system, we must attempt to discover means whereby 
the expanding force of modern scientific discov- 
eries is turned into constructive rather than into 
destructive channels. For this reason we must 
arrange for at least a measure of coordination 
between the various functional organizations now 
created or to be created and in some way gear them 
to our world international machine. All I would 
emphasize here is that we should always recognize 
that, if there is acute political instability, no eco- 
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nomic or social organizations will function sue- 
cessfully; and, on the other hand, let us never 
forget that acute discomfort in the economic and 
social field will constantly hamper the smooth 
operation of the best political plans. In other 
words, freedom from fear and freedom from want 
must, so far as human agency can contrive it, move 
forward simultaneously. 

In conclusion, I must for my part emphasise that 
the working party from the United Kingdom is 
recruited from the humble official level. From 
that it follows that, so far as we are concerned, 
these talks are necessarily exploratory and non- 
committal. Within these limitations we will make 
the best contribution we can, and I can pledge 
every one of us to devote his best energies and such 
knowledge and experience as he possesses to the 
search for agreed recommendations for submission 
by our Governments, if they approve them, to all 
the other United Nations. We may take comfort 
in the fact that, as will be seen from the memoranda 
already circulated, there is already much common 
ground. 

Let us also not forget the time factor. Events 
are moving fast, and peace may come sooner than 
some expect. It would be folly to delay the con- 
struction of at least some framework of future 
international cooperation until the problems of 
peace confront us with all their insistency. More- 
over, the time even of officials is limited. If 
therefore we are to establish the points on which 
there seems to be provisional agreement, we must 
work fast and well. 

Much depends on our efforts, and some give-and- 
take will probably be required. Let us go for- 
ward with a full sense of our responsibilities, not 
only to our own nations, but to the world at large. 
Let us go forward above all with the determina- 
tion to produce a scheme worthy of the men and 
women of the United Nations who are giving their 
all to make possible the construction of a better 
world. 


DISCUSSIONS OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations August 22] 

At the meeting of the heads of the three groups 
at Dumbarton Oaks Monday afternoon, August 
21, Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was selected as 
permanent chairman of the conversations. Should 
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Mr. Stettinius be absent at any time, Ambassador 
Andrei A. Gromyko or Sir Alexander Cadogan 
will act alternately as chairman. 

It was decided to discuss at the outset of the 
conversations the general principles of interna- 
tional organization presented by the Soviet group. 
At the meeting on the morning of August 22 the 
Soviet group presented its views on the general 
principles of international organization. 

It was agreed that at the afternoon meeting 
the British and American groups would make 
statements of their views on the international or- 
ganization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 


SUBCOMMITTEES FOR THE CONVERSATIONS 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations August 23] 
Drafting Subcommittee 
British representative : 
Sir William Malkin 
Soviet representatives: 
Mr. Sobolev 
Mr. Dolbin 
United States representatives : 
Mr. Hackworth, assisted by other members, 
including one military representative 
Legal Subcommittee 
Soviet representatives : 
Professor Golunsky 
Professor Krylov 
British representatives: 
Sir William Malkin, assisted by another 
member 
United States representatives : 
Mr. Hackworth 
Mr. Cohen 
Mr. Hornbeck 
Subcommittee on General Questions of Interna- 
tional Organization 
United States representatives : 
Mr. Stettinius 
Mr. Pasvolsky 
Mr. Fletcher 
Mr. Bowman 
Mr. Grew 
Soviet representatives: 
Ambassador Gromyko 
Mr. Sobolev 
Mr. Tsarapkin 
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British representatives : 
Sir Alexander Cadogan 
Sir William Malkin 
Mr. Jebb 
Professor Webster 
Subcommittee on Security 
Soviet representatives : 
Ambassador Gromyko 
Mr. Sobolev 
Maj. Gen. Slavin 
Rear Admiral Rodionov 
British representatives : 
Sir Alexander Cadogan 
Admiral Sir Percy Noble 
Lt. Gen. Macready 
Air Marshal Sir William Welsh 
Mr. Jebb 
Col. Capel-Dunn 
United States representatives : 
Mr. Stettinius 
Mr. Dunn 
Mr. Wilson 
Vice Admiral Willson 
Maj. Gen. Strong 
Maj. Gen. Fairchild 
Rear Admiral Train 


STATEMENT ON NEWS POLICY 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations August 24] 


The heads of the American, British, and Soviet 
groups today made the following statement to a 
committee of correspondents who called at Dum- 
barton Oaks to urge a liberal news policy during 
the conversations, 


“We wish everybody to understand that we have 
met here at Dumbarton Oaks to hold informal 
conversations and exchanges of views on the 
general nature of an international security organ- 
ization, the results uf which are subject to the 
approval of our respective governments. We hope, 
after we have had opportunity for the fullest and 
freest exchange of viewpoints, to arrive at agreed 
recommendations which we can submit to our re- 
spective Governments. 

“We will release through our press officers 
periodically joint communiqués in so far as these 
will not interfere with smooth and rapid progress 
toward agreed recommendations regarding an in- 
ternational security organization.” 
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During the course of the conversations between 
the chairmen of the American, British, and Soviet 
groups and the correspondents Sir Alexander 
Cadogan referred to reports that the British 
group differed with the other two groups over the 
news policy during the Dumbarton Oaks discus- 
sions. He said, “I was a little disturbed by one 
organ headline which suggested that there was a 
difference of policy in this respect between my 
Delegation and the other two Delegations. I 
should like to correct that impression. As re- 
gards the policy, I am in complete agreement with 
what Mr. Stettinius has already stated.” 

In concluding the meeting with the correspond- 
ents Mr. Stettinius said, “I think this has been 
most useful from the standpoint of everyone. We 
will consider the matter very carefully. I will 
consult the other principals and see if something 
can not be worked out in the way of meeting the 
conditions that you ladies and gentlemen request. 
I appreciate your attitude which I am sure is 
constructive and helpful.” 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations August 25] 


The Steering Committee met on August 25 at 
11 a. m. The meeting continued through the 
luncheon hour and was in session into the after- 
noon. 

The general views of the three groups have been 
clarified in the initial presentations. Now the 
Secretariat needs time to prepare materials for 
discussion in the day-to-day meetings next week. 

No meetings were scheduled for Saturday or 
Sunday. 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations August 24] 


The Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tion continued its discussions at a meeting on 
Thursday morning, August 24. 

The Legal Subcommittee met in the afternoon 
and began its discussions on the subject of an in- 
ternational court. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Liberation of Paris 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House August 24] 

“The joy that entered the hearts of all civilized 
men and women at the news of the liberation of 
Paris can only be measured by the gloom which 
settled there one June day four years ago when 
German troops occupied the French capital, 
Through the rising tide of Allied successes that 
patch of gloom remained and has only today been 
dispelled. For Paris is a precious symbol of that 
civilization which it was the aim of Hitler and 
his armed hordes to destroy. We rejoice with the 
gallant French people at the liberation of their 
capital and join in the chorus of congratulation to 
the commanders and fighting-men, French and 
Allied, who have made possible this brilliant 
presage of total victory.” 


Administration of Civil Affairs 
In France 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE WAR AND 
STATE DEPARTMENTS 


{Released to the press August 25] 


The following joint statement was issued on 
August 24 by the War Department and the De- 
partment of State: 


By means of an exchange of letters with General 
Koenig in London General Eisenhower as Com- 
manding General of United States Forces has to- 
day put into effect certain arrangements with 
respect to the administration of civil affairs and 
related subjects in continental France, the terms of 
which were agreed to between French and Ameri- 
can representatives in Washington. 

These arrangements, which are in the form of 
memoranda and which are intended to be essen- 
tially temporary and practical in character, deal 
with the following subjects: 


1. Civil administration and jurisdiction 
2. Currency 

3. Captured war material and property 

4, Publicity 

5. Distribution of civilian relief supplies 
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These arrangements are designed to facilitate as 
far as possible the direction and coordination of 
assistance which the French authorities and people 
will be able to render to the Allied Expeditionary 
Force in continental France, the adoption in 
France of all measures deemed necessary by the 
Supreme Allied Commander for the successful con- 
duct of military operations, and the orderly re- 
sumption of responsibility for civil administration 
by Frenchmen. 

General Eisenhower as United States Command- 
ing General has been authorized to deal with the 
French authorities at Algiers as the de facto au- 
thority in France so long as they continue to re- 
ceive the support of the majority of Frenchmen 
who are fighting for the defeat of Germany and 
the liberation of France. This authorization is 
also based on the understanding that as Supreme 
Allied Commander General Eisenhower must re- 
tain whatever authority he considers necessary for 
the unimpeded conduct of military operations and 
that, as soon as the military situation permits, the 
French people will be given an opportunity freely 
to exercise their will in the choice of their 
government. 

An arrangement has also been arrived at in 
Washington providing for the initiation of ne- 
gotiations concerning mutual aid. 


Lend-Lease Operations 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS 
TRANSMITTING 16TH QUARTERLY REPORT 
[Released to the press by the White House August 23] 

The following letter of the President to the Con- 
gress, dated August 23, 1944, accompanied a report 
on lend-lease operations for the period ended June 
30, 1944.1 


To THE ConGREsS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


Pursuant to law, I am submitting herewith the 
Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations. 

Lend-Lease supplies and services provided to our 
Allies in the three months ending June 30, 1944, 
amounted to $4,045,000,000 in value. In all, lend- 





* Not printed herein. 
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lease aid has been provided in the amount of $28,- 
270,000,000. 

Three years ago the Axis aggressors were well 
along the road to domination of the world. The 
United States itself was in grave danger. Today 
the United Nations are moving relentlessly along 
the roads which lead to Berlin and Tokyo. 

In the preparation and execution of the power- 
ful offensives on which we are now jointly en- 
gaged with our Allies, lend-lease has fulfilled its 
promise. Every day that the men of our Army 
and our Navy go into battle lend-lease is being 
effectively used in the common cause by the heroic 
men of the other United Nations. Through lend- 
lease, the full power of American production is be- 
ing brought to bear against our common enemies 
by the millions of fighting men of our Allies. 
Through lend-lease, American weapons and other 
war supplies are being used by our Allies to destroy 
our enemies and hasten their defeat. 

We should not permit any weakening of this sys- 
tem of combined war supply to delay final victory 
a single day or to cost unnecessarily the life of one 
American boy. Until the unconditional surrender 
of both Japan and Germany, we should continue 
the lend-lease program on whatever scale is neces- 
sary to make the combined striking power of all 
the United Nations against our enemies as over- 
whelming and as effective as we can make it. 

We know now that by combining our power we 
can speed the day of certain victory. We know 
also that only by continuing our unity can we 
secure a just and durable peace. 

FRANKLIN D. Rooseverr 

Tue Wurre Hovssz, 

August 23, 1944. 


Visit of Peruvian 
Agricultural Engineer 


Sefior Joaquin A. Cortez, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Animal Husbandry of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture of Peru, has arrived in the 
United States as a guest of the Department of 
State. Sefior Cortez, who is particularly inter- 
ested in types of cattle that could be introduced 
advantageously into Peru, will visit ranches and 
other cattle-raising centers in Texas, Louisiana, 
Georgia, and other southern States. 
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Meetings To Discuss Problems of Attaining a Lasting Peace 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HULL AND MR. DULLES 


[Released to the press August 25] 


In the three meetings between Secretary Hull 
and Mr. Dulles, Governor Dewey’s representative, 
they had an exchange of views on the various 
problems connected with the establishment of an 
international peace and security organization. 
There was agreement of views on numerous 
aspects of this subject. 

Secretary Hull and Mr. Dulles expect to con- 
tinue to confer about developments as they arise. 

The Secretary maintained the position that 
the American people consider the subject of future 


peace as a non-partisan subject which must be 
kept entirely out of politics. : 

Mr. Dulles, on behalf of Governor Dewey, 
stated that the Governor shared this view on the 
understanding, however, that it did not preclude 
full public non-partisan discussion of the means 
of attaining a lasting peace. 

The question of whether there will be com. 
plete agreement on these two respective views 
and their carrying out will depend on future 
developments. 


Transfer of Funds for American Prisoners of War 


in the Philippines 


[Released to the press August 25] 

On May 23, 1944 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the Japanese authorities in the 
Philippine Islands had extended permission to the 
neutral delegate there of the War Prisoners’ Aid 
of the Y.M.C.A. to purchase locally relief supplies 
to an amount not exceeding $25,000 monthly for 
shipment to civilian-internment and prisoner-of- 
war camps in the Philippine Islands. At the re- 
quest of the United States Government the Swiss 
Government, which represents American interests 
in the Far East, authorized its Minister at Tokyo 
to make available from official funds of the United 
States Government $25,000 monthly to the War 
Prisoners’ Aid delegate in the Philippine Islands 
for this purpose. 

The Department has now been informed that 
when the Swiss Minister at Tokyo endeavored to 
arrange for the transfer of these funds the Jap- 
anese authorities stated that “because of the special 
situation of the Philippines” the relief activities 
of the Y.M.C.A. representative which theretofore 
had “been tolerated by the local authorities” could 
not be permitted to continue. 

At the same time, however, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment indicated that it would be willing to con- 
sider requests made by the Swiss Government to 


transfer funds to the Philippine Islands for the as- 
sistance of American prisoners of war. The 
United States Government, acting through the 
Swiss Government, has constantly endeavored since 
the spring of 1942 to arrange for the transfer of 
funds to American prisoners of war in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

As in the case of funds which are being trans- 
ferred by the Swiss Government for the assistance 
of interned civilians in the Philippine Islands, re- 
mittances for prisoners of war must be made 
through Japanese military channels. The Jap- 
anese Government has limited such remittances 
to 20 pesos monthly (approximately $10.00) for 
each prisoner of war. The Swiss Government has 
been requested to arrange for the transfer on a con- 
tinuing basis of funds required to provide the max- 
imum amount permitted by the Japanese authori- 
ties for each prisoner of war. 

The Japanese authorities have also indicated a 
willingness to consider requests for the transfer 
of funds for the relief of American prisoners of 
war, interned merchant seamen, and interned civil- 
ians in the Netherlands East Indies, and the Swiss 
Government has been requested to arrange for the 
remittance of funds to the maximum amount per- 
mitted by the Japanese authorities. 


* BULLETIN of May 27, 1944, p. 496. 
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Report of the Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture 


[Released to the press August 23] 


The United States Government has received 
from the United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture the Commission’s first re- 
port to the governments of the United Nations. 
This report submits to the governments for their 
consideration with a view to acceptance a proposed 
constitution for a food and agriculture organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 

This report and the constitution are a direct 
outgrowth of initiatives taken by the United States 
Government. At the initiative of the President 
this Government in March 1943 extended to the 
governments of all the United Nations and of 
those nations associated with them in the war an 
invitation to the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, which was convened at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on May 18, 1943. This invita- 
tion indicated the belief of this Government in the 
desirability of beginning joint consideration of the 
basic economic problems with which the United 
Nations and the world will be confronted after 
complete military victory shall have been attained. 
It indicated the purpose of the Conference to be 
the provision of an opportunity for an exchange of 
views and information on plans and prospects of 
various governments for the post-war period re- 
garding production and trade in foodstuffs and 
other agricultural products, the possibilities of 
coordinating and stimulating by international ac- 
tion national policies looking to the improvement 
of nutrition and the enhancement of consumption 
in general, and the possibilities of establishing in- 
ternational arrangements and institutions designed 
to insure for the world ‘adequate supplies of such 
products and adequate markets for such supplies. 
The invitation stressed that the considerations of 
this Conference would be entirely divorced from 
the question cf the provision of relief, which was 
subsequently dealt with by the establishment of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

The agenda proposed by the United States Gov- 
ernment and accepted by the Conference consisted 
of four sections relating respectively to consump- 
tion levels and requirements, expansion of pro- 


duction and adaptation to consumption needs, 
facilitation and improvement of distribution, and 
recommendations for continuing and carrying for- 
ward the work of the Conference. In connection 
with the last topic and to carry out the policy of 
the President the United States Delegation intro- 
duced a proposal that a United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture be estab- 
lished to continue and carry forward the work of 
the Conference and that one of the primary func- 
tions of the Interim Commission should be to for- 
mulate and recommend to the member governments 
a specific plan for a permanent international body 
to deal with the problems of food and agriculture. 
A recommendation embodying these proposals was 
unanimously approved by the Conference and sub- 
sequently by all the nations participating in the 
Conference. 

In an address to the delegates at the close of the 
Conference the President hailed the Conference as 
“a living demonstration of the methods by which 
the conversations of nations of like mind con- 
templated by article VII of the mutual-aid agree- 
ment can and will give practical application to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter”. After recall- 
ing that agriculture is the most basic of all human 
activities and food the most basic of all human 
needs, and that twice as many people are employed 
in agriculture as in all other fields, the President 
added : 


“And all people have, in the literal sense of the 
word, a vital interest in food. 

“That a child or adult should get the nourish- 
ment necessary for full health is too important a 
thing to be left to mere chance. 

“You have recognized that society must accept 
this responsibility. As you stated in your declara- 
tion: ‘The primary responsibility lies with each 
nation for seeing that its own people have the food 
needed for health and life; steps to this end are for 
national determination. But each nation can 
fully achieve its goal only if all work together.’ 
On behalf of the United States I accept this 
declaration.” * 


* BuLLETIN of June 12, 1943, p. 518. 
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The proposed food and agriculture organiza- 
tion of the United Nations will be a fact-finding 
and advisory agency through which the member 
nations may collaborate in the collection, analysis, 
interpretation, and dissemination of information 
relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture, and 
through which they may formulate recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of member govern- 
ments for separate and collective action in these 
fields. The organization will not have operating 
or executive functions nor will it have responsi- 
bilities in the field of relief and rehabilitation. 
The implementation of its recommendations is 
entirely reserved for national action. 

The report and the proposed constitution will 
be submitted to the Congress with a view to ob- 
taining approval for the adherence of the United 
States to the organization. 


Exploratory Conversations 
On Taxation 


[Released to the press August 21] 


Exploratory conversations have been taking 
place for some time between representatives of the 
Government of the United States and-the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom in regard to the 
possibility of negotiating a treaty for the avoidance 
of double taxation in respect of incomes and death 
duties by the Governments concerned. 

The first phase of these discussions has been 
satisfactorily concluded. The representatives of 
the Government of the United States who visited 
London in order to hold these discussions are now 
returning to the United States, and it has been 
agreed that the discussions will be resumed in 
Washington with representatives of the British 
Government who will travel to Washington for 
that purpose at an early date. 

The discussions have been held in London at 
Somerset House with the Board of Inland Revenue. 
The following representatives have participated on 
behalf of the United States: Mr. Eldon P. King, 
Special Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department; and Mr. Herbert 
P. Fales, Foreign Service Officer, Division of 
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Financial and Monetary Affairs, Department of 
State. 


[Released to the press August 25] 


Informal and exploratory conversations have 
recently been in progress in Pretoria between rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the United 
States and representatives of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa in regard to the pos- 
sibility of negotiating conventions for the avoid- 
ance by the two Governments of double taxation of 
incomes and estates and for administrative co- 
operation with respect to such matters. Draft con- 
ventions on these subjects which have been pre- 
pared in the course of the conversations will be 
submitted by the representatives to their respective 
Governments for further consideration. 

There are at present in effect conventions for 
the avoidance of double taxation of incomes and 
for administrative cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Governments 
of France, Sweden, and Canada. There was signed 
recently in Ottawa a convention between the 
United States and Canada for the avoidance of 
double taxation and prevention of fiscal evasion in 
the case of estate taxes and succession duties. The 
Union of South Africa is at present a party to 
agreements with Great Britain and Southern 
Rhodesia for the avoidance of double income taxes 
upon agency profits and with Southern Rhodesia 
for the avoidance of double death duties. 

The following representatives participated in the 
conversations on behalf of the Government of the 
United States: Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Treasury De- 
partment; and Herbert P. Fales, Foreign Service 
officer, Division of Financial and Monetary Af- 
fairs, Department of State. 





= #£=THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Mission at Tehran was raised 
from the rank of legation to the rank of embassy 
on August 21, 1944 on presentation of credentials 
by Leland B. Morris as Ambassador to Iran. 
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Civil Aviation 
[Released to the press August 27] 


Representatives of the Government of India 
arrived in the United States recently at the in- 
vitation of the Government of the United States 
for a series of talks with American officials on the 
subject of post-war civil aviation. 

The discussions, which have now terminated, 
were conducted on a friendly and informal basis 
and were preliminary and exploratory in char- 
acter. 

Both sides were agreed that it was desirable to 
adopt all practicable measures to promote the 
early expansion and development of international 
air services for the common benefit of the peoples 
of the world. 

Questions relating to the transit and commer- 
cial entry of aircraft, as well as the constitution 
and functions of an international air organiza- 
tion, were discussed. The exchange of views dis- 
closed a considerable measure of agreement in re- 
gard to regulatory measures in the technical field. 
Both sides were also agreed that the calling of an 
international conference to draw up a multilateral 
air-navigation convention would be both bene- 
ficial and desirable. 


Meetings of Provisional 
Committees of the Caribbean 
Research Council 


[Released to the press August 22] 


As the result of recommendations for expanding 
research made by the West Indian Conference at 
Barbados in March 1944 the Anglo-American Car- 
ibbean Commission has arranged a series of meet- 
ings of newly organized provisional committees 
of the Caribbean Research Council to be held dur- 
ing the next two weeks in the Caribbean area. 

The Industries Committee met in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I., on August 24. It is 
composed of Dr. F. Morton, superintendent of 
research and development, Trinidad Leaseholds, 
Ltd., Trinidad; Mr. G. O. Case, consulting en- 
gineer to the Government of British Guiana; and 
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Mr. T. Moscoso, manager, and Mr. F. Fernandez 
Garcia, consulting chemist, Puerto Rico Develop- 
ment Corporation, Puerto Rico. They discussed 
Caribbean problems in their field with the noted 
visiting British scientists, Professor J. L. Simon- 
sen and Sir Robert Robinson, who were conclud- 
ing their scientific tour of the area. 

The Agricultural Committee, members of which 
were announced on August 16, 1944, will meet at 
Cidra, Puerto Rico, on September 1. 

The Committees on Building and Engineering 
Research, Social Sciencies, and Public Health and 
Medicine will assemble at St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands (U.S.), September 5 to 10 to consider plans 
for the coordination and expansion of technical 
research in the Caribbean. Membership on the 
Committee on Building and Engineering Re- 
search includes Mr. R. J. Gardner-Medwin, town- 
planning adviser to the comptroller for develop- 
ment and welfare; Mr. P. Martin Cooper, director 
of public works, Jamaica, B.W.I.; Dr. Rafael Pico, 
chief, Puerto Rico Planning Board; and Mr. Luis 
Guillermety, executive director of the Committee 
on Designs of Public Works of the same Board. 

The Committee on Social Sciences is composed of 
Mr. S. A. Hammond, educational adviser, and Mr. 
T. S. Simey, social-welfare adviser to the comp- 
troller for development and welfare; Dr. Antonio 
Colorado, dean, College of Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico; and Senora Maria Pintado 
de Ravn, professor and head of Department of 
Social Work of the same University. 

Members of the Committee on Public Health and 
Medicine are Dr. P. A. Clerkin, D.P.H., bacteriolo- 
gist and pathologist, British Guiana; Mr. J. L. D. 
Pawan, M.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., R.C.P.S., 
government bacteriologist, Trinidad; Sir Rupert 
Briercliffe, C.M.G., medical adviser to the comp- 
troller for development and welfare; Dr. Pablo 
Morales Otero, director, School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Dr. Guillermo 
Arbona, chief, Department of Hygiene of the same 
School; and Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, U.S.P.HLS., 
Puerto Rico. 

It is anticipated that the Netherlands territories 
will be represented on the various committees and 
that the names of their representatives will be made 
available later, 
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The West Indian Radio Newspaper 


By WILLIAM W. HARRIS! 


Few persons in Wash- United Kingdom and the 
ington or even in the A method for the carrying out of the cultural British colonies in the 
United Statesitselfknow and educational opportunities for the initiation same area ... ”? 
that for almost two years and successful accomplishment of projects deal- The Commission, sery- 
the United States Sec- ing with the welfare of the territories and colo- ing purely as an advis- 
tion of the Anglo-Amer- _ nies of the United States and Great Britain in ory body, consists of six 


ican Caribbean Commis- 
sion (an integral part of 
the Department of State) has been daily broad- 
casting from Washington, in joint cooperation 
with the British Section of the Commission, a 
half-hour international short-wave radio program 
designed especially for the peoples in the lands 
of the Caribbean. 

The program, covering the best cultural and 
social entertainment as well as economic educa- 
tion, is known as “The West Indian Radio News- 
paper” and has the distinction of being the only 
daily broadcast in the world sponsored by the 
American and British Governments. 

This outstanding broadcast evolved in a most 
natural way. With the impact of the present in- 
ternational crisis on the islands of the Caribbean 
a situation of grave concern to both the United 
States and Great Britain was produced. The 
economic status quo of the islands and the pro- 
vision of basic necessities became a primary con- 
cern of these two Governments in that area. 
Therefore, for practical reasons of security, as 
well as international conscience, it became de- 
sirable for both countries to cooperate in the social 
and economic development of the area. 

With that purpose in mind, the two Govern- 
ments announced, on March 9, 1942, the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion “for the purpose of encouraging and 
strengthening social and economic cooperation be- 
tween the United States of America and its pos- 
sessions and bases in the area and the 


* Mr. Harris is Director of Radio Communications of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, Department of 
State. 

* Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
to the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain for the Years 1942-1943, Washington, 1943, p. 3. 

* BULLETIN of May 27, 1944, p. 502, 


the Caribbean area, 


members, three appoint- 
ed by the President of 
the United States and three by His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, one of whom 
is appointed ad hoc according to the problem 
under consideration. The United States chairman 
reports directly to the President, but for reasons 
of administrative convenience a departmental 
order, issued May 23, 1944, made the United States 
Section of the Commission an integral unit of the 
Department of State.* 

The Commission straightway undertook to con- 
cern itself primarily with matters pertaining to 
labor, agriculture, housing, health, education, so- 
cial welfare, finance, economics, and related sub- 
jects. Yet one of the greatest problems of the 
Commission was the development of the means of 
letting the peoples in the area know what it was 
doing and accomplishing in the field of social and 
economic research on the matters mentioned above. 
The answer was found in a single word—radio— 
and on October 15, 1942 a Radio Division of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission was offi- 
cially inaugurated to represent jointly both Gov- 
ernments concerned. A month and a half later, 
on December 1, 1942, the West Indian Radio News- 
paper flashed out its first edition to the peoples of 
the Caribbean lands. Today it is one of the most 
influential and popular radio programs enjoyed in 
that region. 

The fundamental purpose of the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper is cultural, informative, educa- 
tional, and is used for the initiation and successful 
accomplishment of projects dealing with the wel- 
fare of the territories and colonies of the United 
States and Great Britain in the Caribbean area. 
It has actually three main objectives: 

1. To help the peoples of the Caribbean area 
realize that their problems are a matter of concern 
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and interest to Washington and London, that they 
figure in the total pattern of the United Nations, 
and that something is being done to solve their 
problems. 

2. To help the peoples of the Caribbean area 
help themselves in solving their own problems. 

3. To help the British and United States posses- 
sions in the Caribbean see themselves in proper 
perspective to each other and to the rest of the 
world, culturally, economically, and politically. 


With the above objectives in mind, the “news- 
paper” devotes itself purely and simply to items 
of essential interest to the Caribbean area, pri- 
marily the British West Indies, the colonies of 
British Honduras and British Guiana, and the ter- 
ritories of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States. 

At the opening of the war the morale of the 
people in the Caribbean region was a favorite tar- 
get of Axis radio propagandists. Accumulated 
social, economic, and political shortcomings of cen- 
turies were condensed into vitriolic radio tirades 
beamed from Nazi Europe to the Caribbean and 
to South America. Sordid half-truths commin- 
gled with plausible lies became a potent weapon 
of the psychological warfare of the Axis. Illus- 
trative of the Axis broadcasts are the following 
summaries and quotations. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1942 the 
Berlin radio reminded its listeners in the Carib- 
bean area constantly of the success of its subma- 
rine campaign in that region. Ship sinkings were 
reported, with details concerning the nationalities 
of theships. Emphasis was placed upon increased 
hardships in the countries dependent upon Carib- 
bean sea-borne commerce and upon the loss of 
control by the United States in the Caribbean. 
“He who sails for North America sails certainly 
to death” was the slogan that the Berlin radio used 
in this period, 

On January 28, 1943 the following typical propa- 
ganda was broadcast over the Berlin radio, beamed 
to Latin America: “What is happening in Puerto 
Rico, next to Cuba [sic] the most important United 
States possession in the Caribbean? Washington 
is deeply concerned lest violence and probably riots 
disrupt the big sugar industry, which event would 
be most disagreeable in view of the shortage of 
sugar now in the United States. In Puerto Rico, 
scene of decades of Yankee exploitation, open con- 
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The term “Caribbean area” has been taken 
to include the United States territories in the 
Caribbean; the European possessions (British, 
Netherlands, and French) which are‘ considered 
politically or geographically a part of the West 
Indies; and the independent island republics 
(Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti). 
The three Guianas on the South American main- 
land (British Guiana, French Guiana, and 
Netherlands Guiana, which is now known as 
Surinam) and British Honduras are commonly 
regarded as part of the Caribbean area. 




















flict has broken out between Governor Tugwell 
and local politicians who seek his recall by 
Washington.” * f 

Admiral Lutzow declared, in a Berlin broadcast 
beamed to North and South America on June 19, 
1943: “The United States is waiting for the chance 
to take over territories from Newfoundland and 
Canada to Bermuda, the Bahamas, and the 
British West Indies down to the Falkland 
Islands. ... For years, even as long as 19 years, 
the weaker nations and island peoples of the Carib- 
bean were forced to suffer the presence of Ameri- 
can Marines in their country,? . . .” 

Thus the problem of morale in the Caribbean 
was at times one of the most serious problems of 
all, and it was accentuated in its psychological as- 
pects by the misinformation of the short-wave Axis 
broadcasts which it spread over the islands. The 
West Indian Radio Newspaper stepped immedi- 
ately into an important role—that of keeping the 
people truthfully informed by counteracting and 
refuting such propaganda. 

Yet apart from the immediate problem of coun- 
tering Axis propaganda in the Caribbean, the Com- 
mission has recognized, too, the importance of the 
radio as a social institution. At its first meeting, 
held in March 1942, it adopted the following 
resolution : 


“Broadcasting. Importance is attached to the 
development of information services through 


*The Caribbean Islands and the War, Department of 
State publication 2023, p. 10. 
* Ibid. 
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broadcasts and to the provision of special pro- 
grams directed to the Caribbean from the United 
States and Great Britain.” * 


The West Indian Radio Newspaper arranged 
the timing of its broadcast in order not to conflict 
with the British Broadcasting Corporation’s pro- 
gram to the West Indies. The Commission’s pro- 
gram is today appreciated throughout the West 
Indies, and besides providing for educational and 
cultural programs it affords an opportunity for 
the peoples of the scattered islands of the Carib- 
bean to learn rapidly of the happenings elsewhere 
in the area. By bringing together the news of 
the Caribbean on the air from a central station the 
development of a greater interest in the coopera- 
tion is being fostered and general morale is being 
improved. Isolation leads often to suspicion and 
mistrust. Radio broadcasts, however, afford an 
opportunity to overcome isolation and by dissem- 
inating the facts they help to develop informed 
public opinion. 

At the beginning of the war in 1939 few broad- 
casts on the air were designed for the Caribbean 
area. The British Broadcasting Corporation did 
send out its news broadcasts to the region direct 
from England and presented summaries of parlia- 
mentary debates concerning the West Indies as 
well as greetings to their families from West 
Indian servicemen in Great Britain. The World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation of Boston short- 
waved a nightly dinner concert to the area as well 
as newscasts and travelogs on the region, but it 
was not before 1942 that the British Broadcasting 
Corporation increased its service to the Caribbean 
and the West Indian Radio Newspaper began to 
play its important part in supporting the morale 
of the people. 

The “newspaper”, which is presented in English, 
originates in Washington, D.C., each evening at 
6:15 at the radio studios in the South Building, 
Department of the Interior. From there it is 
sent by wire line direct to Boston, Massachusetts, 
where it flashes out into the ether over the power- 
ful short-wave transmitting Station WRUL 
(operating on 11.73 megacycles in the 25-meter 
band) and simultaneously over Station WRUW 
(operating on 15.35 megacycles in the 19-meter 
band). By the use of directional antennas, the 
program is beamed in a V-angle to blanket com- 
pletely the Caribbean area. Yet, with the wide 


* Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, op. cit., p. 81. 
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and sometimes uncontrollable range of short-wave 
radio signals, the West Indian Radio Newspaper 
is heard clearly in Europe, Africa, South America, 
the Pacific, Central America, the United States, 
and Canada. The fame of the West Indies and 
the work of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
: mission is spreading daily to the far corners of 
the world. 

The West Indian Radio Newspaper is, as its 
name indicates, a newspaper of the air. In order 
to give flexibility in programming, the Commis- 
sion decided to produce the broadcast in the format 
of a newspaper, starting with the headline news 
of the world and continuing through the radio 
newspaper with such feature pages as were ap- 
plicable to the programs, such as the editorial 
page, music, travel, sports, entertainment, women’s 
world, and others. The name of the broadcast— 
The West Indian Radio Newspaper—has proved 
itself so realistic in construction that listeners have 
written in asking for subscription rates! 

Each afternoon, seven days a week, the West 
Indian Radio Newspaper “goes to press”. The 
entire show is gone through for timing at 4:30 
p. m., when the first rehearsal starts. At 5 o’clock 
the second rehearsal begins and the rough edges 
are smoothed off, after which the final dress re- 
hearsal takes place. In the case of the weekly 
dramatic productions, special rehearsals take place 
besides the regular ones. 

The most popular feature of the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper according to the mail response 
and a recent survey of that area is the Caribbean 
News Page that broadcasts the latest news of all 
the lands of that region, thus providing the peo- 
ples with information on inter-island happenings. 
Such information tends to break down insular bar- 
riers and prejudices. 

One of the greatest problems of the West Indies 
has always been that of communications. In the 
’80’s and ’90’s trading-schooners and steamers car- 
ried the news of the world from island to island. 
But after the turn of the century wireless became 
the vogue, and the people of some of the larger 
islands of the Caribbean availed themselves of 
that medium, Yet, the greatest advent in com- 
munications among the lands of the West Indies 


has been radio—both standard and international) 


short wave. Today, with Caribbean shipping at 
a minimum because of the exigencies of war, news 
takes as much as eight weeks to cross the Caribbean 
by schooner; yet, the West Indian Radio News- 
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paper sends the news of the world to Caribbean 
shores from all parts of the globe and the Carib- 
bean itself in an instant. 

' The “newspaper” is the only radio medium in 
existence that presents original Caribbean news 
daily (except Sunday) to the Caribbean area. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation attempts 
only rarely to broadcast any Caribbean news un- 
less such news happens to originate directly or 
indirectly in Britain. This daily Caribbean news- 
cast is, therefore, one of the strongest points of 
appeal of the West Indian Radio Newspaper. 

Effective presentation of that news requires 
much correspondence, research, reading, clipping, 
and editing. Over twenty different newspapers 
from the Caribbean area arrive weekly at the office 
of the West Indian Radio Newspaper. Each is 
read, clipped, and the news items rewritten for 
radio presentation. Then too, air-mail letters 
from the Caribbean, filled with newspaper cut- 
tings and weekly newsletters, form a part of the 
daily mail, besides the releases and despatches 
arriving by air-mail pouch. All important and 
outstanding news events come into the West In- 
dian Radio Newspaper by cable. Thus, by such 
a broad and complete coverage of West Indian 
news and events, the radio newspaper is able to 
keep the entire area well informed on up-to-the- 
minute happenings. 

In establishing the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, the two Governments were aware 
that the Caribbean area presented serious prob- 
lems which involved its basic economic and social 
structure. The standard of living of the majority 
of the people was low. Unemployment was per- 
sistent in certain areas. Utilization of the re- 
sources of the area was being restricted rather than 
expanded. Shipping problems were becoming 
acute and the supply position difficult. 

Moreover, the date of the creation of the Com- 
mission coincided almost exactly with the outbreak 
of enemy submarine warfare in the Caribbean. 
The Commission, therefore, found itself plunged 
at once into a war-emergency crisis which took 
precedence over all other matters. The immedi- 
ate issue was to ward off famine in an area which, 
although primarily agricultural, was paradoxi- 
cally dependent to a great extent on imported 
foodstuffs. 

Dependence upon imported food was also accen- 
tuated in areas where United States bases were 
being constructed, since this work brought about 
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. diversion of labor from agriculture to construc- 
‘ion work, causing an accompanying increase in 
purchasing power, which resulted in a greater de- 
nand for food. 

In 1942, when the maintenance of supplies be- 
came extremely difficult as a result of a shipping 
shortage, a food crisis developed in the Caribbean 
area where food reserves even in normal times are 
not large. Since it is difficult to store the staple 
foodstuffs in the tropics for any great length of 
time, many of the islands literally depended upon 
supplies from ship to ship. 

The West Indian Radio Newspaper therefore 
began an extensive campaign over the air of 
“Grow More Food”. Three special programs each 

f which speaks for itself were immediately de- 
vised, entitled as follows: “The Victory Gardener”, 
‘The Creole Cook”, and “The Livestock Farmer”. 

The “Victory Gardener” stressed the importance 
of local home food production. A “Grow More 
Food” campaign was started throughout the West 
Indies: the American and British Governments 
used both encour- 
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and is keeping the peoples of the Caribbean in- 
formed, stressing the necessity to “Grow More 
Food.” 

To encourage the people and to assist them in 
having their own victory garden, each crop known 
to the West Indies was discussed on the air over 
the West Indian Radio Newspaper, so that lis- 
teners would know exactly how to plant tannias, 
eddoes, tomatoes, rice, yams, and cassava. The 
problems of garden making, soil preparation, fer- 
tilizer, farm implements, control of insects, ero- 
sion, were and are continuing to be fully discussed. 

Those radio and other escorts at victory gar- 


dening have been successful. Puerto Rico in- 
creased its food production 23 percent above the 


pre-war period. Jamaica, which is normally a 
large rice-importing island, was able to produce 
enough home-grown carbohydrates to eliminate 
the need for rice imports; Barbados increased the 
area under food production to 35 percent of the 
arable acreage, and its production of carbohy- 
drate foods in an extreme emergency would have 

provided for the 








agement and execu- 


needs of the popu- 
lation for that class 





tive action to pro- 
mote the local pro- 
duction of food- 
stuffs. In a number 
of instances market- 
ing facilities were 
established for han- 
dling the crops pro- 
duced. Sugar es- 
tates were required 
generally to divert 
1 designated per- 
centage of their 
‘and to the growing 
£ foodstuffs. In 
some cases all land- 
holders were re- 
‘uired to devote a 
certain proportion 
of all their arable 
acreage to food 
wrowing, and in 
rach of these in- 
tances the West 
indian Radio 
‘ewspaper kept 








The Caribbean provides a substantial supply of certain 
foods to the United Nations and is a vital source of a 
number of strategic materials. These lands produce 
petroleum products, some of the world’s best long-staple 
cotton (from which parachutes and barrage balloons are 
made), copper, precious stones, a little gold and silver, 
and several minerals of importance to the prosecution of 
the war. The following list indicates the variety of ma- 
terials essential to the conduct of the war which are 
produced in the Caribbean area: 


Acetone Glycerin 

Alcohol Goatskins and kidskins 
Aloes Gutta balata 

Annatto and extracts Industrial diamonds 
Bauxite Leather and pilocarpus 
Beeswax Lignum vitae 

Cacao Loofa sponges 

Castor beans Mahogany lumber and 
Cattle hides flitches 

Cattle-tail hair Manganese 

Chromite Molasses for ethyl alcohol 


Nickel ore and matte 
Petroleum and petroleum 


Cinchona bark 
Coconut-shell char 


Coffee products 

Copper Rubber 

Cotton, including long- Sisal and henequen 
staple cotton Sugar 

Divi-divi Tungsten 

Fish-liver oils 














of foodstuff. 

Not only were 
those agricultural 
talks transmitted 
by radio but also 
official Government 
sources wrote to the 
West Indian Radio 
Newspaper for 
copies of the scripts 
for publication in 
local West Indian 
newspapers. An 
immense amount of 
research on plant- 
ing and farming 
and of study of con- 
ditions suitable for 
West Indian food 
production was re- 
quired to produce 
such an agricul- 
tural radio pro- 
gram. Volume 
upon volume had to 
be gleaned from, 
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agricultural reports from the entire area had to be 
read, soils which varied from extremely wet to the 
sandy dry had to be discussed in order to satisfy 
local growing conditions in the Caribbean area. 
Yet, the staff of the “newspaper” was able, 
through the facilities of the Commission, to pro- 
duce accurate and effective broadcasts. 

In 1942 the West Indies found itself faced with 
famine in a few sections and potential famine in 
many others. Dominica and British Guiana were 
without bread for more than a fortnight. The 
United States consul at Antigua reported to the 
Department of State on September 5, 1942: 


“A small loan of flour from the Army 
base here was effected through this Consulate yes- 
terday. There is little doubt that consider- 
able part of the population is now going without 
food for several days in the week. A large number 
of laborers including base workers have recently 
left their jobs during the day complaining that 
they were unable to continue work because of lack 
of food.”? 


Many of the islands are small, and the fact that 
cargoes from one boat frequently supplied the en- 
tire requirements of the locality for several weeks 
literally meant living from ship to ship. Captains 
of schooners that plied among the more remote 
islands reported that in some cases a single sinking 
created a severe shortage and that the privations 
suffered in certain areas were acute. One island, 
Anguilla, in the Leeward Islands, found itself with 
a six months’ supply of sardines and virtually no 
other imported foodstuffs. It was evident that the 
people of the West Indies had to be instructed in 
the use of substitutes to replace white flour and 
other normally imported foodstuffs. To offer that 
advice and instruction the West Indian Radio 
Newspaper developed one of its most popular 
features—the Creole Cook. Through that pro- 
gram, the Commission undertook to tell ways and 
means of using new foods—how to make and use 
cassava flour and sweetpotato flour, how to cook 
with dry eggs and powdered milk, and how to use 
products indigenous to the islands. 

A radio campaign was established to procure 
economical West Indian recipes from housewives, 
and those were in turn broadcast from Washington 
to the Caribbean region to help other housewives 


*The Caribbean Islands and the War, Department of 
State publication 2023, p. 5. 
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prepare new dishes from foodstuffs that they had 
on their particular island. Every recipe used on 
the air is sent out gratis to any listener requesting a 
copy. 

One housewife in Trinidad writes: 

“TI am happy to say that I received your book of 
West Indian Recipes, and they have proved very 
helpful. If only in this respect the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper has been a boon to Trinidad 
housewives and of other islands I’m sure. But I 
guess you have sufficient assurance by now that the 
program goes over big with West Indians!” 


In the formulation of these radio broadcasts on 
agriculture and food, consideration of adequate 
nutrition for the people in the Caribbean area is of 
first importance. Diets in the region are low in 
caloric value, but perhaps the most serious de- 
ficiency is that of animal proteins. Although vege- 
table proteins are of importance in nutrition they 
cannot entirely replace animal proteins. The es- 
sential nature of milk in infant feeding is basic, 
and the protein content of certain dairy products 
for adults is important. Pork is valuable for its 
high thiamin content, and eggs and other poultry 
products have long been recognized as valuable in 
human nutrition. In order to inform the Carib- 
bean peoples of these important points of animal 
proteins the West. Indian Radio Newspaper pre- 
sented a series of broadcasts on the raising of poul- 
try and livestock, stressing that a well-balanced 
agricultural economy must include animal hus- 
bandry in its farming system. 

One must not deduce, however, that the West 
Indian Radio Newspaper is a glorified “farm and 
home hour”, for to have a well-rounded, balanced, 
and popular broadcast a radio program must have 
its entertainment value and interest features. The 
West Indian Radio Newspaper is not lacking in 
that medium. 

The people of the West Indies are music lovers, 
and are avid for all types of musical programs. 
Each Sunday evening the entire “newspaper” is 
devoted to the symphony or opera. The works 
of the great composers are played. The story of 
their lives and a description of the music form a 
definite part of the program. Listener response 
is marked on these classical concerts, just as it is 
with the popular concert presented each Thursday 
evening. Both Dorothy Maynor and Hazel Scott 

(Trinidad born) appeared on the broadcast in 
their respective medium, and Paul Robeson and 
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Duke Ellington performed in their particular 
musical fields. 

From a recent analysis of listener reaction, it 
is definite that music of the better type is far more 
appreciated by the West Indian Radio News- 
paper’s Caribbean audience than the swing 
rhythms of the popular vein. 

In order for one to appreciate and understand 
the scope of the West Indian Radio Newspaper’s 
broadcast, the following typical program schedule 
for a week is outlined : * 


The West Indian Radio News- 
paper; Symphony Concert 
Letters from Listeners; Creole 
Cook; Science in the News; 
Caribbean News 

Quiz Show; Health Chat; West 
Indian Guest Speaker; Car- 
ibbean News 

Stamp Club; Agricultural Chat; 
Poet’s Corner; Caribbean 
News 

America at Play; Dinner Con- 
cert; Caribbean News 

Friday Vagabond Traveller; Caribbean 
in History; Guest Speaker; 
Caribbean News 

Featurette; Music; Caribbean 
News 


Sunday 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


Saturday 


Under the program heading of “Letters from 
Listeners”, the comments of West Indian Radio 
Newspaper listeners are acknowledged over the air, 
and answers to their questions are made, within, 
of course, all measures of wartime security. 

“Science in the News” deals with the latest de- 
velopments in the field of science. That program 
is especially designed to assist students in their 
school work and to help keep the professional man 
abreast in the fields of medicine, chemistry, and 
electricity. The popularity of the broadcast is 
evident by the fact that copies of it are requested 
for publication in local West Indian newspapers. 

A leading feature of the lighter vein, yet defi- 
nitely of serious educational scope, is the Caribbean 
Quiz Show—a program based on factual knowl- 
edge and fanciful legend of the area. It has been 
designed to inform the West Indian Radio News- 
paper audience on the historic and social back- 
ground of the region in order to stimulate interest 
in the Caribbean and to break down insularity. 
Listeners are invited to send in their questions 





*World news headlines precede all programs except on 
Sunday. 
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and answers for use on this feature. The reaction 
from one listener was startling: “The Quiz Show 
is tops, but my! how little we know of our West 
Indies!” 

Progress is being made in the protection of the 
health of all peoples in the Caribbean region. 
Cooperation and the sharing of knowledge and 
facilities among the United States and British 
Governments and local West Indian Governments 
are playing an important role and are destined to 
play a still larger part. Health is also one of the 
concerns of the West Indian Radio Newspaper. 
Information on health and on disease and its con- 
trol was gained from the Caribbean, and then, in 
conjunction with the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the United States Public Health Service, 
a series of radio chats was devised, covering all 
phases of local diseases—their symptoms, cure, and 
prevention. 

One West Indian mother wrote: 


“T want to ask a favour, for I think you are an 
answer to a mother’s prayer. In the broadcast of 
the West Indian Radio Newspaper of June 20, 
there was a talk on ‘Glaucoma’, which interests me 
very much, as I have a young friend whose infant 
of three months has the disease. The baby was 
born with it ; the parents are distracted, as the babe 
is otherwise a perfect specimen of health and hap- 
piness. Fortunately, only one eye is affected, and 
we hope to be able to treat the infected eye and 
preserve a glimmer of sight until the child is older 
and stronger and travel is not so difficult. In the 
meantime, your talk on ‘Glaucoma’ is a ray of 
hope. The information is of the utmost value to 
us. Please may I have a copy of that health talk 
and any other information available.” 


This request, which was immediately taken care 
of, illustrates forcibly the value of international 
radio in dealing with the problems of health 
protection. 

The West Indian Radio Newspaper carries mes- 
sages of physical health to its vast audience as well 
as messages of mental health. Because of the war, 
there are at present in Washington 120 young 
women representing all the British colonies of the 
Caribbean area. Those girls are members of the 
Auxiliary Territorial Services Division of the Brit- 
ish Army. They were trained in Canada and were 
delegated to Washington to work. Since many of 
the young women had never been away from home 
it was evident that nostalgia would be a common 
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Immediately following the acquisition by the 
United States of naval and air bases in the 
Caribbean, the President appointed a Commis- 
sion to survey the social and economic problems 
of some parts of the area. The Commission 
consisted of Mr. Charles W. Taussig, chairman ; 
Lt. Col. A. F. Kibler; and Lt. Comdr. W. S. 
Campbell. 

Between November 15, 1940 and January 5, 
1941 this body visited Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, and all the British 
colonies in the West Indies except British 
Guiana and British Honduras. The Commission 
was immediately concerned with such matters 
as the attitude of the people of the West Indies 
toward the establishment of the bases in par- 
ticular and toward the United States in general. 
But the Commission also gave consideration, so 
far as time permitted, to the fundamentals of 
the Caribbean problem. 

The members of the Commission interviewed 
150 representative individuals, including the 
governors of dll the colonies, legislators, sub- 
stantially all the labor leaders in the area, 
planters, merchants, educators, medical men, 
presidents of chambers of commerce, and com- 
missioners of police. In addition, visits were 
made to work projects, schools, hospitals, 
prisons, churches, and military establishments. 




















occurrence during their first few weeks in the 
United States and that the parents of these girls 
would naturally worry about them: Were they 
_ well? Did they get the proper food? What were 
their living accommodations like? 

At that point the West Indian Radio Newspaper 
came to the rescue. It invited all the A.T.S. girls 
in Washington to appear twice a week on the 
“newspaper” to send their greetings and messages 
to families and sweethearts back home. Not only 
did that method of instantaneous contact by speak- 
ing directly by radio to parents and friends allay 
pangs of homesickness but it also eased thoughts of 
worry and apprehension over the welfare of their 
daughters in the minds of the people in the Carib- 
bean area. Again, the West Indian Radio News- 
paper scored another achievement. 

Similarly, West Indian students studying at uni- 
versities in Canada and West Indian boys in the 
Canadian Armed Services have been invited to 
speak on the program to greet their families in the 
Caribbean area. Through the medium of the Com- 
mission’s liaison officer, arrangements were made 
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in Canada with the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration to record those messages from West In- 
dian students and soldiers. The transcriptions 
were then sent to the West Indian Radio News- 
paper in Washington, and a different message was 
broadcast nightly to the Caribbean. Radio has 
surmounted all barriers of distance and has kept 
West Indian families in touch with one another. 

Not always were the West Indian guest speak- 
ers from the British West Indian lands. Some 
had come from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
(the United States territories in the area). Stu- 
dents from those islands, studying in the United 
States, were also able to greet their family and 
friends in their homes through the Commission’s 
broadcast. Moreover, West Indians now resident 
in the United States prepared special broadcasts to 
tell the peoples of the Caribbean about their life, 
work, and play under present wartime conditions, 
This medium of short-wave broadcasting has done 
much to keep West Indians in touch with their 
West Indies. 

Hundreds of letters of appreciation from the 
Caribbean families and friends of those boys and 
girls poured into the West Indian Radio News- 
paper. A fair example is this letter from 
Jamaica: 


“We were thrilled the day our daughter spoke to 
us. You will never, never know what you have 
done for us in letting her speak over the air. I 
can hardly convey our deep feelings of apprecia- 
tion for the privilege of listening to a voice that 
means so much tous. Accept our heartfelt thanks 
and congratulations for the West Indian Radio 
Newspaper.” 


From Barbados comes this complimentary note: 


“T must congratulate the West Indian Radio 
Newspaper on its effort to bring us all nearer to- 
gether, and I think that it is doing a remarkable 
piece of work. It has been a source of much hap- 
piness and pleasure to hear the voices of our boys 
and girls, whether they be in the Forces or at the 
Universities. I hope that you will be able to carry 
on your good work for a long time to come.” 


Since one of the main objectives of the “news- 
paper” is the development of a regional and com- 
munity point of view among the peoples of the 
Caribbean, two entertaining programs were de- 
signed to accomplish that aim: one, the Vagabond 
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Traveller, and the other, the West Indian Stamp 
Club of the Air. 

The Vagabond Traveller program takes the 
radio listener on an imaginary journey from one 
Caribbean land to another, describing its discov- 
ery, history, travel highlights, life, customs, and 
music. It informs the people of one West Indian 
colony about their neighbors, what they do, and 
how they live, thus portraying to one and all in the 
Caribbean the regional point of view. 

A world traveler, who has been long familiar 
with the Caribbean area, its peoples, languages, 
background, and life, has spent months in collect- 
ing accurate material for those travelogs, which 
have brought the West Indian Radio Newspaper 
much applause. One British Guianese listener 
writes: 


“Please accept my warmest congratulations for 
your successful presentation of your travel talk on 
British Guiana. It was vivid, accurate, and you 
made us feel that we were right there on the spot 
with you wherever you went. Ofcourse, we recog- 
nized all the places you described, and will always 
owe a debt to you for your timely and useful pub- 
licizing of our Colony—timely, because there are 
still persons in the West Indies, the United States, 
Britain and the world, who know absolutely noth- 
ing about the life we live here. Indeed, we are 
indebted to you.” 


One United States Army private stationed at 
the American base in St. Lucia writes: 


“Several of the members of my Company lis- 
tened very attentively to your travel talk on St. 
Lucia and found it more than packed with knowl- 
_ edge, and especially interesting to us as we are 
stationed here. It was quite a sensation to hear 
our everyday surroundings described so beauti- 
fully. I would appreciate it very much if you 
would send my mother in the United States one 
of your booklets and a copy of your talk on St. 
Lucia, as due to censorship, I cannot send any- 
thing from here, and I do want my family to know 
of this magnificent island where I am.” 


Copies of travel chats by the Vagabond Travel- 
ler and an illustrated booklet describing the won- 
ders and facts of each Caribbean land are available 
to listeners. Such informative literature on the 
area has thus traveled through the mails to the 
far countries of the world, lauding the fame of the 
West Indies. 
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The Vagabond Traveller program, an outstand- 
ing feature of the “newspaper”, is one of the oldest 
and best-known programs in short-wave history. 
Originally designed before the war, at Station 
WRUL in Boston, to tell the peoples of the world 
about one another, it has been on the air contin- 
uously for four years, with fan mail running into 
thousands of letters from all corners of the globe. 
The Vagabond Traveller program which has been 
devoted to the locale of the Caribbean will shortly 
encompass the “Story of the United States”, espe- 
cially designed for its West Indian audience. 

One of the greatest hobbies in the world is the 
collecting of postage stamps. The West Indian 
Radio Newspaper formed the West Indian Stamp 
Club of the Air, designed to give West Indians 
and world-wide listeners interested in philately 
the latest news in the realm of stamps and espe- 
cially the story behind the stamps of the Caribbean 
area, for the history of each West Indian colony 
from its past to the present is found in its stamps. 

The initial broadcasts of the series on stamps 
devoted themselves to beginners—telling them 
how to commence a stamp collection. Gradually 
the programs were worked up into valuable in- 
formation for advanced collectors. The “news- 
paper” prepared a booklet of terms and expressions 
used in philately, which it mailed gratis to all 
who sent for it. As the expansion of the Stamp 
Club program continued, the script-writers began 
to search philatelic magazines and newspapers for 
items of interest to inform the collectors about the 
latest issues and developments. Research goes on 
daily about the story behind one or more particu- 
lar stamps of each Caribbean land. 

A listener in Chile writes asking for stamps on 
St. Kitts; a firm in Barbados wants to know 
where it can sell its accumulated stamps; a boy in 
Ireland wants to contact a collector in Tobago; a 
woman in Jamaica desires to exchange stamps with 
some one in Antigua; and thus it is that the West 
Indian Stamp Club of the Air contributes to the 
interest of the philatelists in the Caribbean. 

With the United States’ acquiring 99-year leases 
for military and naval bases in the British West 
Indies, American troops found themselves living 
in several Caribbean lands. For many of them 
it was the first time they had ever been away from 
home. Especially designed broadcasts for the men 
in the United States forces were beamed there- 
fore to the Caribbean area. Music and entertain- 
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ment that particularly appealed to the boys were 
featured. United Service Organizations artists 
who had toured the Caribbean camps and bases 
came before the microphones of the “newspaper” 
and entertained the boys, giving them personal 
messages, singing favorite songs and the popular 
G.I. jive. On such festive occasions as Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve of 1943 the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper devoted its entire program to 
the United States boys in the Caribbean region, 
letting them know that those at home were with 
them one hundred percent. 

Most radio features have trends of popularity, 
yet one that is always in demand is poetry. On the 
broadcast entitled “The Poet’s Corner” West In- 
dian poems are featured in conjunction with the 
best-loved poems of the centuries. Listeners are 
invited to send in their own compositions for read- 
ing over the air, and each poem presented is made 
available to anyone desiring a copy. In that way, 
the West Indian Radio Newspaper is attempting 
to compile an anthology of Caribbean poetry. 

Everyone is interested in how the other fellow 
lives and plays. West Indians are no exception 
and are thoroughly interested in how Americans 
live and play. Dramatizations based on scenes 
from Americana in every detail are presented 
each week. A visit to one of Washington’s famed 
Watergate concerts was musically dramatized for 
West Indians. Over the airwaves listeners were 
taken simulatively to Symphony Hall in Boston 
for a concert by the Boston Pops Orchestra and to 
the Stage Door Canteen in Washington for an 
evening of entertainment. From all over the coun- 
try typical entertainments—excursions, rodeos, 
Hollywood, Broadway, festivals, opera—are being 
carried to the West Indian Radio Newspaper’s 
400,000 potential Caribbean listeners. 

At the present time there is a total of approxi- 
mately 91,368 radio recéiving-sets in the combined 
territories of the United States and Great Britain 
in the Caribbean area. With an average of four 
people listening to a single radio set, the estimated 
listening audience in that area is 365,472 persons. 
That figure does not include listeners in the above- 
mentioned territories who are subscribers to Radio 
Distribution or who listen to loud-speakers and 
communal speakers, nor does it include the other 
English-speaking listeners in other lands of the 
Caribbean area. Inclusion of those would increase 
the West Indian Radio Newspaper listening audi- 
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ence by 35,000, giving an approximate 400,000 lis- 
teners to the daily broadcast. 

On each evening, as the West Indian Radio 
Newspaper flashes out from Washington it is 
picked up regularly in British Guiana and re- 
broadcast over short-wave Station ZF Y of George- 
town, which operates on a frequency of 48.94 me- 
ters and completely blankets the Caribbean. 

Radio Distribution, Ltd., of Barbados, and Re- 
Diffusion, Ltd., of Trinidad, both central radio 
receiving-stations, having thousands of loud- 
speakers installed in private homes, likewise re- 
broadcast the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission’s Radio Newspaper. In that way an over- 
all coverage is provided for two important West 
Indian capitals: Port-of-Spain (Trinidad) and 
Bridgetown (Barbados). 

Intermittent re-broadcasts of the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper have also been made over Radio 
Station ZNS of Nassau in the Bahamas, and ar- 
rangements were recently discussed by which 
the program could be picked up and re-broadcast 
over Station ZQI in Jamaica. 

In Panama, where there is a large resident West 
Indian colony that has remained there since the 
days of the construction of the Canal, the special 
Caribbean News from the West Indian Radio 
Newspaper is transcribed nightly and used on a 
local broadcasting station to inform resident West 
Indians of happenings in their home island and 
to give them news from home. 

Editors and reporters of the majority of Carib- 
bean newspapers listen to the broadcasts of local 
news to glean items which they have not yet 
learned of other colonies. The Radio Newspaper 
is in fact a clearning house for Caribbean news. 

During the last meeting of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission at the West Indian Con- 
ference in Barbados, the West Indian Radio 
Newspaper was able to carry by a direct point-to- 
point broadcast to colonies in the entire Caribbean 
the happenings and proceedings of the meeting. 
Arrangements were made with Barbados to send 
by wireless on a special frequency to the United 
States the discussions and decision of the meeting. 
Those in turn were picked up in the United States, 
recorded, and immediately re-broadcast over the 
West Indian Radio Newspaper. By that method 
the entire Caribbean area was linked to the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission’s significant meeting. 
That procedure illustrates well the power of short- 
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wave radio and the importance of the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper in carrying out the work of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. 

The “newspaper” will undoubtedly play a most 
vital and influential role in the post-war period. 
As soon as radio materials, parts, equipment, sets, 
and transmitters are available again, new stations 
will be erected in the West Indies, and thousands 
upon thousands of people in the Caribbean area 
may then purchase new sets and become devoted 
radio fans. 

In the post-war period, the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission will further the long- 
range aspects of its program. The ban on radio 
censorship for security reasons will then be lifted, 
and the Commission, through its West Indian 
Radio Newspaper, will be able to discuss fully in 
its advisory capacity the expansion of Caribbean 
trade and communications, public works, health, 
plant and animal quarantine, development of 
fisheries, sugar, transportation, and travel. 

A lucrative tourist-trave] business in the Car- 
ibbean area will no doubt be the answer to the 
galaxy of questions that are being put forth by 
those who are distressed by the ascending costs of 
Government operations and by the decrease in 
annual income. The West Indian Radio News- 
paper is preparing to assist in tourist and travel 
development of the area in the post-war period, 
for, as has been proved, there is no greater or more 
potential way of publicizing the islands than by 
radio, 

Faced with the prospect of a changing economic 
scene in peacetime the director and his associates 
of the Radio Newspaper have conducted and are 
making comprehensive surveys on the types of 
broadcasts for tomorrow. Already men and 
women in the Caribbean—economists, statisticians, 
doctors, agriculturists, musicians, educators—have 
been consulted on possible trends in their fields as 
they may relate to radio preferences in the post- 
war days. 

In the almost two years of the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper’s existence many changes have 
taken place in the types of programs. To fore- 
cast radio-listening interests that may exist in the 
region two to five years hence, one must give major 
attention to the probable changes in the listening 
habits and tastes of the West Indian audience and 
to the innovations in broadcasting itself, as far 
as these changes can be anticipated. 
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Frequency modulation will advance radio de- 
velopments in the Caribbean, and, in the field of 
electronics, television for the area should not be 
cast lightly aside. The staff of the West Indian 
Radio Newspaper is alert to the possible changes 
and is preparing itself for its new peacetime re- 
sponsibility with a determination to maintain its 
standards of programming atuned to the events 
of the times and to familiarize future listeners 
with the closing announcement: “We hope you 
will tune in again tomorrow and every evening at 
6:15 o’clock, Eastern war time, for your daily 
edition of the West Indian Radio Newspaper, 
sponsored by the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission.” 


Caribbean Land-Tenure 
Symposium 
[Released to the press August 27] 


Governor Tugwell of Puerto Rico opened the 
Caribbean land-tenure symposium at Mayagiiez, 
Puerto Rico, on August 27. This meeting is being 
held under the auspices of the Caribbean Research 
Council of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission. Technical papers on various aspects of 
land tenure will be read by Mr. Marshall Harris, 
Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Miguel Guerra- 
Mondragon, attorney for the Office of the Attorney 
General and Puerto Rico Land Authority, Puerto 
Rico; Mr. Sol L. Descartes, former chief, Bureau 
of Statistics, Puerto Rico; Mr. Ralph Esteves, 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, 
Puerto Rico; Mr. Ralph Will, Regional Adminis- 
trator, Farm Security Administration, Puerto 
Rico; Mr. José Acosta Velarde, executive director, 
Puerto Rico Land Authority, Puerto Rico; Profes- 
sor Dr. J. C. Kielstra, Netherlands Minister to 
Mexico; Mr. Arthur Thelwell, secretary, Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, Jamaica, B. W. I., and Mr. 
Robert Johns, Director of Agriculture, Leeward 
Islands, B. W. I. 

In addition to these specialists and members of 
the Agricultural Committee of the Caribbean Re- 
search Council representatives from several Carib- 
bean islands and British Guiana will participate 
in the discussion of the papers. The Republic of 
Cuba is represented by Dr. Joaquin Martinez 
Saenz, former Minister of Agriculture and member 
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of the House of Representatives, who will head the 
Delegation; Ing. Rodolfo Arango, Director of 
Agriculture, and Sr. Casto Ferragut, secretary of 
the Delegation. The Republic of Haiti is repre- 
sented by Mr. Jehan Dartigue, chief, and Mr. 
Edouard Baker, assistant chief, Rural Economic 
Section, National Agriculture Production Service. 
The Dominican Republic is represented by Sr. 
Rafael A. Espaillat, ex-Minister of Agriculture 
and now chief, Bureau for Conservation of Coffee 
and Cocoa; Sir José Antonio Bonilla Atiles, vice 
rector, University of Santo Domingo; and Sr. 
Luis Carvallo R., secretary general of the chamber 
of commerce of Santiago de los Caballeros. 

British West Indian possessions, not otherwise 
represented on the Symposium agenda or the Car- 
ibbean Research Council, have sent techricians to 
participate—Mr. D. B. Fanshaw, assistant con- 
servator of forests of British Guiana, and Mr. C. 
O. Skeete of St. Lucia, Windward Islands. The 
Virgin Islands (U.S.) are represented by Mr. Nor- 
man Skeoch, director of the agricultural experi- 
ment station in St. Croix. Dr. D.S. Fernandes of 
Surinam and Professor Dr. Kielstra represent the 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Participating also in the discussions are Dr. 
Eric Englund, chairman, Caribbean Research 
Council; Dr. Eric Williams, executive secretary, 
Agricultural Committee, Caribbean Research 
Council; Mr. Edgar Pembleton, executive secre- 
tary, British Section, Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission ; and Mr. John Gange, executive secre- 
tary, United States Section, Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission. 


Visit of Panamanian 
Soil Specialist 


Sefior Alfonso Tejeira, second secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce of Panama 
and a specialist in the chemical analysis of soils, 
has arrived at Washington as guest of the Depart- 
ment of State on the first stage of a tour that will 
take him to agricultural and dairy regions in 
several States. Sefior Tejeira plans to observe 
dairy farming in Wisconsin and rice growing in 
Louisiana and expects to visit agricultural colleges 
in Iowa where 10 students from Panama have been 
studying on fellowships from their Government 
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during the past year. He says that approximately 
100 Panamanian students will enrol in colleges 
and universities of the United States for the fall 
term. 


The Proclaimed List 


[Released to the press August 26] 


The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Administrator of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, on August 26, 1944, issued Cu- 
mulative Supplement 6 to Revision VII of the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
promulgated March 23, 1944. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 6 contains 56 
additional listings in the other American republics 
and 185 deletions. Part II contains 144 additional 
listings outside the American republics and 49 
deletions. 


Exchange of American 
And German Nationals 


[Released to the press August 21] 


The State Department and the War Department 
announce that the M. S. Gripsholm is expected to 
leave New York on or about August 23 to carry out 
a further exchange with Germany of seriously sick 
and seriously wounded prisoners of war who have 
been found entitled to repatriation under the terms 
of the Geneva Prisoners of War Convention, and 
of surplus protected personnel entitled to repatria- 
tion under the terms of the Geneva Red Cross Con- 
vention. It has been agreed that the repatriables 
of each side will be exchanged at Géteborg on or 
about September 8. The Swedish Government has 
been asked to cooperate and has agreed to the use 
of its facilities for the exchange. The Gripsholm 
is expected to return to New York late in Septem- 
ber with American repatriates, The vessel will 
travel both ways under safe-conduct of all 
belligerents. 

Every effort will be made to dispatch notifica- 
tion to the next of kin of the American repatri- 
ates at the earliest moment after their identity has 
been established beyond possibility of doubt. 
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A representative of the Swiss Government, 
which acted as the intermediary in the exchange 
negotiations, will travel on the vessel as guarantor 
of the execution of the exchange agreement, rep- 
resenting the interests of the parties thereto. 


Visit of the President 
Of Iceland 


His Excellency Sveinn Bjérnsson, President of 
Iceland, arrived in Washington on Thursday, Au- 
gust 24, where an official reception committee re- 
ceived him with military honors. The following 
persons accompanied the President : 


His Excellency Vilhjalmur Thor, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Bjarni Gudmundsson, chief of Press Sec- 
tion, Foreign Ministry 

Mr. Peter Eggerz, secretary to President Bjérns- 
son 


In Washington, Brig. Gen. Allen R. Kimball, 
U.S.A., and Capt. Harry W. Baltazzi, U.S.N.R., 
joined the party as military and naval aides, re- 
spectively. 


Visit of Colombian 
Agricultural Engineer 


[Released to the press August 21] 


Sefior Ratil Varela Martinez, agricultural en- 
gineer and director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Palmira, Colombia, has arrived 
in Washington at the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of State. After conferring here with Gov- 
ernment officials and technical experts he will be- 
gin a two-months’ tour of agricultural regions in 
Illinois, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
California, and Florida, and, if time and circum- 
stances permit, will return to Colombia by way of 
Puerto Rico, in order to view experimental and 
extension projects in agriculture on that island. 

Sefior Varela Martinez is interested especially 
in observing the cultivation of sugarcane, cotton, 
rice, and corn in the United States, and the organi- 
zation and administration of agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 
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Death of Charles Preston Roach, Jr. 


[Released to the press August 25] 


Mr. Charles Preston Roach, Jr., who was em- 
ployed in the Department of State from December 
18, 1918 until his retirement on March 4, 1944, died 
at 9:35 p.m. August 24, following a heart attack. 
For the past few years Mr. Roach had not been in 
good health. In an attempt to aid him in his 
recovery the Department assigned him to its Pass- 
port Agency at Miami, Florida, in January 1943. 
However, he felt that his health was better when 
he was in Washington, and in April of the same 
year he returned to his duties in the Department. 
After several weeks he was compelled to cease work 
and shortly thereafter entered the sanatorium at 
Glenn Dale, Maryland, where he died. 

Mr. Roach was born at Port Royal, Virginia, 
January 26, 1890. He was employed in the Pass- 
port Division of the State Department for many 
years as cashier. He leaves many friends in the 
State Department, where he endeared himself by 
his fine character and faithfully and efficiently 
served for more than 25 years. His widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Roach, resides at 3718 Van Ness 
Street, N.W. His son, Lt. Charles C. Roach, is 
in the Army Air Forces, serving overseas. 


Division of Cultural Cooperation 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDER 1281! 


Purpose. It is the purpose of this Departmental 
Order to clarify the functions and activities of the 
Division of Science, Education and Art of the Of- 
fice of Public Information, as set forth in Depart- 
mental Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, and to 
change the name of the Division. 

1 Change in title. The name of the Division of 
Science, Education and Art is hereby changed to 
Division of Cultural Cooperation. 

2 Functions of the Division of Cultural Cooper- 
ation. The Division of Cultural Cooperation shall 
have responsibility for formulating policy and for 
initiating, coordinating and putting into effect pro- 
grams of the Department of State designed to 
encourage and strengthen cultural contact, inter- 


? Dated and effective July 1, 1944. 
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change, and mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and those of other 
nations. In fulfilling the foregoing objective, the 
Division shall carry on such activities as: 


(a) Planning and putting into effect, for the 
Department of State, balanced programs of a re- 
ciprocal and cooperative nature, intended to 
achieve mutual understanding of the intellectual, 
technical, and other cultural developments of the 
United States and other nations, and evaluating 
the effectiveness of such programs. 

(b) In collaboration with the Office of the For- 
eign Service, planning for adequate staffing in 
Foreign Service establishments to carry out effec- 
tively the cultural relations programs of the 
Department. 

(c) Offering guidance to United States Foreign 
Service establishments on the conduct of cultural 
relations programs and activities through Cul- 
tural Relations Attachés and other Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. 

(d) Evaluation of the effectiveness of the work 
of Cultural Relations Attachés and of their re- 
porting of cultural developments, including the 
significance of these developments to the foreign 
relations of the United States. 

(e) Planning and executing the Department’s 
programs for cooperative exchanges of students, 
interns and trainees in such fields as education, the 
professions, the arts, the sciences, technology, and 
the crafts. 

(f) Cooperation with private and governmental 
agencies engaging in student and training pro- 
grams and assistance in the development of stand- 
ards of operations. 

(g) Planning and executing the Department’s 
programs for interchange of leaders, experts and 
teachers in such fields as the arts, the sciences, 
social welfare, technology, and public administra- 
tion. 

(h) Planning and executing the Department’s 
programs for the interchange of books, scientific 
and technological publications, books designed for 
exhibition, music and art materials, and scientific 
equipment and any other materials. 

(i) Maintaining liaison with official, semi- 
official or private educational, learned, technical, 
and professional organizations and institutions 
in the United States and in other countries to pro- 
mote the interchange of qualified personnel and 
published materials. 
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(j) Assisting in the establishment and effective 
maintenance of libraries and cultural centers as 
focal points for cultural interchange between the 
peoples of the United States and other nations. 

(k) Assisting and advising organizations en- 
gaged in maintaining American schools in other 
countries. 

(1) Development of programs for cooperation 
with private organizations and other Govern- 
ments in the reconstruction of essential educa- 
tional and cultural facilities in war devastated 
areas. 

(m) In collaboration with other interested 
Offices and Divisions, formulating Departmental 
policies as to: first, international cultural and edu- 
cational affairs and organizations; second, the exé 
tent and scope of participation of the United 
States in international educational and cultural 
activities during the transitional and post-war 
periods; and, third, the bearing of international 
cultural activities upon the foreign policy of the 
United States. 


3 Relations with other Offices of the Depart- 
ment. The Division of Cultural Cooperation shall 
work closely with the Motion Picture and Radio 
Division, the Division of International Confer- 
ences, the Interdepartmental Committee on Co- 
operation with the American Republics, and the 
geographic Divisions in formulating and ex- 
ecuting its programs. In particular, the Chief of 
the Division, or his designated alternate, shall 
participate in Interdepartmental Committee 
clearance of cooperative projects of other Federal 
agencies. 

4 Routing symbol. The routing symbol of the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation shall be CU. 


CorpELL Hutt 
Juty 1, 1944. 


Appointment of Officers 


COMMITTEE ON OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS 


The membership of the Department’s Commit- 
tee on Occupational Deferments established pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Executive Order 
“Controlling Government Requests for the Selec- 
tive Service Deferment of Federal Employees” of 
March 6, 1943, shall be as follows: + 


*By Departmental Designation of Aug. 18, 1944, effec 
tive Aug. 15, 1944. 
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1 The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Shaw, shall con- 


tinue to serve as Chairman, and the Legal Adviser, 
Mr. Hackworth, as Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

2 The other members of the Committee shall 
be the Chief of the Division of Foreign Service 
Administration, Mr. Laurence C. Frank; the 
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Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Per- 


sonnel, Mr. Nathaniel P. Davis; and the Acting 


Chief of the Division of Departmental Personnel, 
Mr. Robert E. Ward, Jr. 

3 Mrs. Katherine H. Ramsey, Division of 
Foreign Service Administration, shall serve as 
Secretary of the Committee. 


Agreement With Canada Relating to the Canol Project 


EMBASSY OF THE 
Untrep Srates OF AMERICA 


No. 156 Ottawa, Canada, June 7, 1944. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to refer to previous correspond- 
ence and specifically, to the exchanges of notes of 
June 27 and 29, 1942, August 14 and 15, 1942, and 
December 28, 1942—January 13, 1943, as well as 
to recent conversations which have taken place 
with officials of your Government, all with regard 
to the Canol project. 

2. My Government, desiring to arrange for an 
early withdrawal from activities in the Northwest 
Territories having to do with discovery and devel- 
opment of oil fields and at the same time to provide 
for an adequate supply of oil to meet present and 
future military needs, proposes the following, 
namely, that it: a) terminate its contract with the 
Nobel Drilling Company for exploration work in 
the Northwest Territories; and, b) modify its con- 
tract with Imperial Oil Limited for the discovery 
and development of oil fields and the production 
of oil in accordance with the terms of the letter of 
intent dated April 11, 1944, a.copy of which is 
enclosed. 

3. The Government of the United States asks 
the Canadian Government to agree to the proposals 
set forth above and further to agree: a) that the 
provision of the August 14-15, 1942, exchange of 
notes as to the disposition of the Skagway- 
Whitehorse pipeline will apply also to the gasoline 
distribution lines to Watson Lake and Fairbanks; 
b) that after the United States disposes of its 
works, installations and facilities of the Canol 
project as provided in existing agreements, the 
owners and/or lessees thereof will be granted ade- 
quate enjoyment of the sites, rights of way, and 


riparian rights required for satisfactory utiliza- 
tion and that the Canadian Government or its 
assigns will permit the aforesaid works, installa- 
tions, and facilities to be used, on equitable terms, 
for the transportation and refining of crude petro- 
leum purchased by the United States in the North- 
west Territories and for the distribution of such 
petroleum and the products thereof both within 
and without the boundaries of Canada; c) that no 
export or other tax, or embargo affecting the 
United States Government will be placed upon the 
export of oil purchased by the United States in 
accordance with the terms of this note. 

4. It is understood that nothing in clause b) in 
paragraph 3 above precludes the Government of 
Canada from charging a fair and non-discrim- 
inatory rental for the use of the lands referred 
to in any case in which works and facilities are 
acquired by private interests. It is also under- 
stood that, as stated in the note from the United 
States Minister on June 27, 1942, “the pipeline 
and refinery when operated for commercial pur- 
poses will be subject to such regulations and con- 
ditions as the Canadian Government may consider 
it necessary to impose in order to safeguard the 
public interest.” Finally, it is understood that 
clause c) in paragraph 3 above does not limit the 
right of the Canadian Government after the war 
to charge a fair and non-discriminatory royalty 
on oil produced for and purchased by the United 
States. 

Accept [ete. ] 

Ray ATHERTON. 
The Right Honorable 
The Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, 
Ottawa. 
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[Enclosure] 


SPEAC 11 Apri 1944 

Lerrer or INTENT IN ConnNEcTION WitrH Contract 
No. W-412-ENG-52, as AmENpED By SuPPLE- 
MENTAL AGREEMENTS Nos. 1, 2 AND 3. 


ImperraAL Ow; Lowrrep 
56 Church Street 
Toronto (1), Canada 


GENTLEMEN : 

You are advised that the Government will nego- 
tiate with you a supplemental agreement to your 
contract, described above, with the following pro- 
visions: 


1. That Supplemental Agreement No. 1 to 
above-mentioned contract shall be acknowl- 
edged as being terminated and cancelled. 

2. That said Contract No. W-412-eng-52 
and Supplemental Agreements Nos. 2 and 3 
(all as amended pursuant hereto) shall here- 
after and until terminated remain in full force 
and effect as to the proven area at and adjacent 
to Norman Wells, but shall not apply to or 
have force and effect as to any area outside 
said proven area; the said proven area at and 
adjacent to Norman Wells shall be defined 
as that area colored in red on the plan hereto 
annexed as Exhibit I and copies of said plan 
shall be attached as Appendix A to proposed 
supplemental agreement. 

3. That the equipment and supplies (in- 
cluding compressors, battery stations, etc.) 
intended for development and/or exploratory 
work now en route to Norman Wells shall be 
delivered at Norman Wells by the Govern- 
ment and installed by the contractor and such 
further equipment and supplies shall be fur- 
nished and delivered at Norman Wells and 
such further work done and completed at the 
proven area (all under the terms and during 
the life of said Contract No. W-412-eng—52 
and its supplemental agreements as amended 
pursuant hereto) as may be necessary to ren- 
der and keep the proven area capable of effi- 
ciently producing and delivering at least 
4,000 barrels of crude petroleum per day to 
the Government and the contractor shall be 
obligated, during the same period, to keep the 
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proven area capable of delivering at least 
4,000 barrels per day. No action under this 
clause 3 shall prevent or impair the supplying 
of the local requirements for petroleum or 
petroleum products except with the consent of 
the Government of Canada. 

4. That in lieu of the prices for crude oil 
mentioned in Sections 8 a. and 10 of ArticleI 
of the original contract, the Government, after 
May 1, 1944, and during the remaining life of 
said Contract No. W-412-eng-52 and its sup- 
plemental agreements (all as amended pur. 
suant hereto), will pay the contractor for 
crude petroleum delivered from the field tank 
batteries or delivered to the refinery storage 
for processing from wells drilled under said 
last named contract, 20 Cents Canadian cur- 
rency per barrel. The Government will also 
continue to reimburse the contractor for all 
costs as provided in said Contract No. W- 
412-eng—52 and its supplemental agreements 
but the contractor will pay any royalty owed 
to private third parties. 

5. The contractor is embarking on an ex- 
tensive exploratory program in the Northwest 
Territories and as conducive to efficiency, ex- 
pedition and economy of operation for both 
parties, provision shall be made for such ex- 
changes, consolidations, joint usage and divi- 
sions of expenses relating to production, gen- 
eral supervision, general office, utilization of 
employees, establishments, tankage, facilities, 
and services and furnishing or sale of mate- 
rials and supplies on hand as may be agreed 
upon by the Contracting Officer and the Con- 
tractor’s Project Manager as being of mutual 
benefit. 

6. That on the termination of said contract 
No. W-412-eng-52 (as amended pursuant 
hereto), the contractor will give to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the continuing 
right to purchase for its own use but not for 
resale, at the wellhead or in the contractor's 
field tanks, crude petroleum from the said 
proven area to an amount which shall not 
exceed one-half of the recoverable reserves re- 
maining in the proven area at the said con- 
tract termination last above mentioned or 30, 
000,000 barrels, whichever shall be the smaller,’ 
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and in addition thereto the said Govern- 
ment shall have the continuing right to pur- 
chase for its own use but not for resale 10% 
of the recoverable reserves of crude petroleum 
found in each field hereafter successively dis- 
covered by drilling and developed by the con- 
tractor in the Northwest Territories until 
there shall be a combined total of 60,000,000 
barrels of crude petroleum from the proven 
area and the fields so discovered and developed 
subject to the aforesaid continuing right to 
purchase of the Government. The Govern- 
ment shall pay for the said crude oil the cost 
thereof to the contractor, including all direct 
and indirect expenses incurred in connection 
with finding, development and production 
thereof, with proper provisions for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, but no depreciation or de- 
pletion shall be charged in relation to the 
buildings, installations and equipment cov- 
ered by clause 7 hereof or in relation to the 
monies expended by the Government through 
the contractor on exploratory work and, in 
addition to the said cost, the Government shall 
pay to the contractor 20 Cents Canadian cur- 
rency per barrel. The above right to pur- 
chase of the Government shall be subject to 
the following conditions: 


(1) To the prior and preferred supply- 
ing of all local requirements for 
crude petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts currently. 

(2) The above right to purchase shall, 
from and after May 1, 1954, be exer- 
cised currently and the Government 
of the United States shall accord- 
ingly take delivery during each 
month of 20% of the respective 
amounts of crude oil which the con- 
tractor produces for export during 
said month from the proven area 
and from each of the other areas in 
which the Government has its right 
to purchase crude oil until a total of 
60,000,000 barrels of crude oil shall 
have been received by the said Gov- 
ernment directly or by delivery to 
the contractor as hereinafter in this 
subclause (2) provided or partly by 
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each of the said methods; in case 
the Government does not take all or 
a part of the said 20% as above set 
forth, the Government shall be 
deemed to have delivered the amount 
of said 20% which it does not take 
delivery of during the month in 
question to the contractor for the 
latter’s own use and the contractor 
shall pay to the Government all of 
the excess by which the average price 
received by the contractor for crude 
oil exported from the field in ques- 
tion during said month exceeds the 
price payable by the Government 
for said crude oil at the wellhead, 
namely, 20 Cents Canadian currency 
per barrel plus cost as above defined. 

(3) In case of war emergency, the con- 
tractor will use all reasonable en- 
deavours to produce and deliver to the 
Government the crude oil which it 
has the right to purchase hereunder 
in the quantities and at the times 
desired by the Government. Except 
in case of war emergency the con- 
tractor shall not be asked to produce 
any of its fields inefficiently or to 
the injury of said fields. 

(4) Any costs in excess of those which 
the contractor would normally in- 
cur in the ordinary course of its 
business, if incurred at the request, 
and for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment, shall be for account of the 
Government and paid by it. The 
Government shall take delivery of 
the said crude oil currently as it 
purchases the same and the con- 
tractor shall not be obligated to 
furnish storage for the same. 


7. That at the termination of said Contract 
No. W-412-eng—52 and its supplemental 
agreements (all as amended pursuant 
hereto), the Government shall transfer to and 
vest in the contractor all the wells, buildings, 
installations, tanks, battery stations, drilling 
and other eqvipment (including spare parts) 
and materials and supplies including all 
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rights relating thereto which the Government 
then has in the Norman Area or en route 
thereto for development and/or exploratory 
work, including such marine and road trans- 
portation and construction equipment as is 
required to service the same, and any other 
buildings, equipment, or supplies including 
all rights relating thereto which, not being 
required by the Government may be of use to 
the contractor in his proposed exploratory 
and development program. The Govern- 
ment agrees not to remove permanently from 
the Norman Area any of the above items 
without the consent of the contractor and to 
now deliver to the contractor all of such 
items as are not required for the contractor’s 
operations on the proven area and the con- 
tractor shall have the right to use the same 
from May 1, 1944, in his proposed exploratory 
and development program, paying therefor a 
rental equivalent to 5 Cents Canadian cur- 
rency per barrel for each barrel of oil pur- 
chased by the Government under Article 4 
hereof. All such property as can now be 
itemized and listed shall be now itemized and 
listed and attached as Appendix B to the 
proposed supplemental agreement. Further 
items can be added to said Appendix B from 
time to time by the Contracting Officer and 
the Project Manager and a final itemizing and 
listing of the property shall be made at the 
termination of the Contract No. W-412- 
eng-52 by the Contracting Officer and the 
Project Manager and attached to the pro- 
posed supplemental agreement as Appendix 
C. For the above property to be so trans- 
ferred to and vested in the contractor, the 
contractor shall pay the Government the sum 
of $3,000,000 Canadian currency, said sum to 
be payable only out of the proceeds of oil 
delivered or deemed to be delivered to the 
Government under clause 6 hereof at the rate 
of 5 Cents Canadian currency per each barrel 
of oil so delivered or deemed to be delivered. 

8. The original Contract No. W-412-eng- 
52 and the supplemental agreements Nos. 2 
and 3 (all as amended pursuant hereto) shall 
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terminate on the termination of hostilities jp 
the present War or at the option of the Goy. 
ernment at the expiry of such period not ex. 
ceeding one year after the said termination of 
hostilities as the Government may desire, pro- 
vided that in the latter case the Government 
shall give the contractor three months’ prior 
written notice of such termination. 


Except as may be modified by a supplemental 
agreement contemplated by this Letter of Intent, 
the terms and conditions of your Contract No. W- 
412-eng-52 and supplemental agreements Nos, 9 
and 3 shall remain in full force and effect. 

Kindly indicate on three copies hereof your ac- 
ceptance of this Letter of Intent and return all 
executed copies to the Contracting Officer. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Unrrep States or America 
By O. P. Easrerwoon, Jr. 
Major, Corps of Engineers, 
Contracting Officer. 


AOC cemitienniniacewenampann 1944 
IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


(Address) 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
CANADA 


No. 58 Orrawa, June 7, 1944 


Sir, 

In acknowledging receipt of your Note No. 156 
of June 7, 1944, I have the honour to inform you 
that the Government of Canada, having given con- 
sideration to the desire of the Government of the 
United States to withdraw from activities in the 
Northwest Territories having to do with the dis- 
covery and development of oil fields, agrees to the 
proposals and understandings set forth in your 
Note. 

I have [etc. ] 

W. L. Mackenzie Kine 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The United States Ambassador, 
Embassy of the United States of America, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences 


Costa Rica 


The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State, by a letter 
of August 17, 1944, of the deposit with the Pan 
American Union on August 14, 1944 of the instru- 
ment of ratification by the Government of Costa 
Rica of the convention on the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences which was opened 
for signature at the Pan American Union on 
January 15, 1944. The instrument of ratification 
is dated July 22, 1944. 


Commercial “Modus Vivendi’, 
Venezuela and Haiti 


The American Embassy at Caracas transmitted 
tothe Department, by a despatch of August 3, 1944, 
a copy of an exchange of notes signed July 7 and 
15, 1944 effecting an extension for one year from 
July 10, 1944 of the commercial modus vivendi 
between Venezuela and Haiti effected by an ex- 
change of notes signed May 29 and July 10, 1943. 
The modus vivendi provides that each country will 
accord most-favored-nation treatment to goods 
originating in the other country. The text of the 
exchange of notes of July 7 and 15, 1944 is pub- 
lished in the Venezuelan Gaceta Oficial No. 21,469 
of July 28, 1944. 


Treaty of Peace and Friendship, 
Costa Rica and China 


The American Embassy at San José transmitted 
to the Department, by a despatch of July 18, 1944, 
acopy of Decree No. 31 by which the Costa Rican 
Congress approved on June 14, 1944 a treaty of 
peace and friendship between Costa Rica and 
China signed at San José May 5, 1944. The decree 
was approved by the President of Costa Rica on 
June 15, 1944 and is published in the Costa Rican 
La Gaceta of July 14, 1944. 
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Regulations Relating to Migratory 
Birds and Game Mammals 


On July 27, 1944 the President, under authority 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918 
(40 Stat. 755), as amended by the act of June 20, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1555), approved and proclaimed reg- 
ulations, submitted to him by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the enforcement of the convention 
between the United States and Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds signed August 
16, 1916 (Treaty Series 628), and the convention 
between the United States and Mexico for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds and game mammals 
signed February 7, 1936 (Treaty Series 912). 
These regulations replace the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act regulations approved August 11, 1939 
(54 Stat. 2615) and all amendments thereof, and 
are published in the Federal Register for August 
15, 1944, page 9873. 


Treaty of Amity, China and Mexico 


The American Embassy at Chungking has in- 
formed the Department by telegram that on Au- 
gust 1, 1944 a treaty of amity between China and 
Mexico was signed at Mexico City. 


Regulation of Inter-American 
Automotive Traffic 


Dominican Republic 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State, by a letter 
dated August 9, 1944, of the deposit with the Pan 
American Union on August 4, 1944 of the instru- 
ment of ratification by the Government of the 
Dominican Republic of the Convention on the 
Regulation of Inter-American Automotive Traffic, 
which was opened for signature at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on December 15, 1943. The instru- 
ment of ratification is dated July 24, 1944. 
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The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: 
Cumulative Supplement No. 6, August 25, 1944, to Revision 
VII of March 23, 1944. Publication 2163. 74 pp. Free. 


Oruer GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Message from the President of the United States Trans- 
mitting the Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
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Operations, for the Period Ended June 30, 1944. 
674, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 88 pp. 

International Organization for the Maintenance of Peace 
and Security: Remarks of the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, and 
remarks of Sir Alexander Cadogan, Leader of the United 
Kingdom Delegation, and the remarks of His Excellengy, 
Ambassador Andrei A. Gromyko, Leader of the Soviet 
Delegation, at the opening of the informal conversations 
on the general nature of an international organization for 
the maintenance of peace and security, Washington, D. C,, 
August 21, 1944. (S. Doc. 231, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 7 pp. 


(H. Doe. 
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